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The Imperative Question 


HESE questions are often asked in regard to a 
deaf child: Can his hearing be restored? When 
will he talk? Where shall he go to school? 
How much will it cost? But the most important ques- 
tion of all, to the child and to the teacher, is: What 


kind of parents has he? 
—Sonya Max. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


Mildred Evans took a B.A. and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key at Cornell University, received her 
special training at Mt. Airy, and _ teaches 
there in the primary department. 

Yvonne Pitrois became deaf at the age of 
seven. She met another deaf person for the 
first time when she was seventeen. Since 
then, she has done much for the deaf and 
blind-deaf in France. She was decorated by 
both the French and the Belgian governments 
for her aid to the war deafened. She has pub- 
lished several books, including a life of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Harriet Montague is a member of the Volta 
Bureau staff. 

When parents of deaf children are able to 
give an articulate account of their experi- 
ences, they generally have something to say 
that is worth hearing. Charlie Childress 


writes us from Alabama of his work with his 
deaf daughter. 

The accounts offered us of the Austine 
School’s extra curricular activities are filled 
with interest. Edith Burbank received a B.S. 
at Smith, and has done post graduate work at 
Wellesley, Harvard and McGill. After sev- 
eral years in the Wright Oral School, she 
taught in the public schools at Wellesley, 
Mass. She has been principal of the Austine 
School since 1929. Marion P. Sanders re- 
ceived her special training at the Lexington 
Avenue School, and has taught in the North 
Carolina, Maine, and Iowa Schools for the 
Deaf. She has also had experience organiz- 
ing a school for mountain children in North 
Carolina. She has been at Austine two years. 
K. D. Sanders was trained at Clarke and now 
teaches the eighth grade at the Vermont 
School. 




















The Sleeping Beauty, Presented by the Pupils of the Austine School for the Deaf, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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What You Can Teach Your Deaf Child at 


Home This Summer 


By Mivprep Evans 


to be home with you for nearly three 

months, and you will be his chief 
teacher. Whether he has been busy at a 
day school, or living far away from you 
in a residential school, he will be yours 
for a while, this summer, and you will 
have an opportunity to teach him things 
that no school can give him. 

There’s a dead line, you know, beyond 
which the best school, the cleverest teacher, 
cannot pass. But home knows no dead line, 
and you can be sure your child’s interest 
in his home, his loyalty to the home folks, 
and his affection for you, surpass anything 
he ever felt for his teachers, no matter how 
fond of them he may be. 

Ideas about education have changed, as 
you know, since we went to school. Then 
the theory was that education was prepara- 
tion for life. Now we are told that edu- 
cation is life. A child is not merely to be 
fitted for the future. He must be helped 
to adjust himself to his present environ- 
ment, and take an intelligent part in the 
affairs going on around him. Well planned 
activities, life situations, are provided for 
him, to insure his growth. 

Your child’s home is his most important 
life situation, already provided for your 
summer teaching! So, when you are help- 
ing him to fit right into the life about him, 
this summer, you are giving him an essen- 
tial part of his education that no school 
can quite approximate. No matter if it is 
hard, then, the first week or two of vaca- 
tion, to overcome your child’s shyness with 


Swi! is out. Your child is going 


other children and grown up callers, no 
matter if he does have trouble reading all 
these new lips, and misses his school 
cronies, and wants to creep off by himself, 
or stick so close to you that he is getting 
to depend on you too much, be persistent. 
Keep right on helping him adjust himself 
to vacation environment. This opportunity 
of yours is also your big responsibility. 

The less your child thinks of himself as 
different, the less difference others make 
concerning him, the better for him it will 
be. I spent two happy summers with a 
little deaf girl who had never, from baby- 
hood, been made to feel that she was a bit 
different from her hearing sister. She 
joined in all the family conversations and 
chatted with guests. If they failed to under- 
stand her or she them, her mother or sister 
quickly and quietly repeated. Her deafness 
had been as calmly accepted as the other 
child’s near sightedness, and no more fuss 
was ever made over it. No weeping or 
lamenting! No extra favors or spoiling 
for the deaf child! Just an especial tact 
and tenderness. 

“OQ, I realize the advisability of my deaf 
daughter’s joining in things,” a worried 
mother said to me the last day before 
school closed. “But how shall I get the 
neighbors’ children to play with her? She 
needs them.” 

Well, I am personally acquainted with 
one mother whose deaf boy is her only 
child. She understood that she must make 
a very special effort if she wanted Jim to 
have the companionship of hearing boys 
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his own age. Boys of twelve are not nat- 
urally altruistic. She did not have a great 
deal of money, but the boy’s father built 
ladders and trapezes in the back yard, and 
they turned over the basement of their 
house for Jim’s “shop.” No matter how 
much other mothers objected to boys’ 
muddy feet tramping through the house on 
rainy days, the boys could be sure of a 
welcome at Jim’s. They could make all 
the noise they wanted; they could hammer 
and pound in the basement; and there were 
usually cookies or apples. Since Jim’s 
home was the pleasantest place for boys 
on the street, Jim always had boys with 
him, and was learning, without knowing 
it, how to get along with hearing people. 

Granted, then, that you will use every 
opportunity this summer to teach your 
child to be a “good mixer,” what else can 
you teach him that his school teachers 
cannot? 

You can teach him politeness. O, yes, 
teachers are always trying to do that. But 
you will have many more situations calling 
for politeness than would come up in 
school days. You can teach your deaf girl 
to watch so carefully that she will not 
interrupt other people’s conversations, even 
if she cannot hear them talk. You can see 
that your deaf boy—if you have a boy— 
never shuffles. So many deaf boys do. You 
can teach him to get a chair for his grand- 
mother, to open the door and allow you 
or his sister to precede him out of the 
room. You can make him so used to bow- 
ing politely and smilingly to guests that 
he won’t mind meeting strangers any more 
than his hearing brother and sister do. 
Your child is probably too noisy just now 
from his rough and tumble play with the 
other children at school. But there is no 
excuse at home for his slamming doors, 
shoving chairs about, or throwing himself 
on a chair so that it slides along the floor 
a couple of feet (as you can remind him), 
even if he doesn’t hear the noise. 


You can teach your child courage and 
good humor, and sportsmanship, and un- 
selfishness, and all those other sterling 
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virtues that school life tries to emphasize, 
but home life calls forth many times a day. 

You can teach this child of yours to love 
beauty—to appreciate what is fine. You 
will have so many more chances than his 
school teachers! If he sees your pleasure 
as you show him a sunset, or a rainbow, 
or a row of hollyhocks, he will catch some 
of the beauty. He can’t help it. These days, 
in progressive schools, they talk a good 
deal about creative expression. The theory 
is that if children are surrounded with 
beautiful things, told beautiful stories, 
shown beautiful pictures, from their ear- 
liest years, they will, without knowing why, 
want to create beautiful things themselves. 
A good idea, too! Just as good for deaf 
children as for hearing children! Most of 
us would be willing to be deaf if we could 
become another Edison or Beethoven—or 


Harold MacGrath. 

Did you have a chance to talk with your 
child’s teacher, before school closed? A 
chance to consult her? If not, by all 
means write her a letter, at once. Send it 
to the school, and ask that it be forwarded, 
if you do not know her summer address. 
There’s no teacher of deaf children who 
would not be delighted at receiving such a 
letter. 

The following pages suggest how you 
can help with those skills which your child 
has been acquiring at school. Next month 
we hope to outline purposeful home activi- 
ties that he can carry on with a minimum 
of help from you. There are times when 
no parent has a spare moment to be teach- 
ing; and learning to direct himself is an 
essential part of every young person’s 
education. 

The age limits given here are not to be 
taken too seriously. Perhaps your small 
deaf son (or daughter) can do the work 
outlined for children a year or two older, 
in which case you are to be congratulated. 
Or whether because of illness or differ- 
ences in school methods, or some other 
reason, he may not be able to do it all, 
just yet. But we hope you will find sug- 
gestions that prove helpful. 
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If Your Child Is Under Eight 

Do teach him much 
speech, unless his teacher is close enough 
for you to consult frequently, or unless 
you can afford a private speech teacher for 
him this summer. Teaching speech to deaf 
children is highly expert work, and your 
little tot’s speech is in the formative stage, 
when bungling would harm it. But you 
have his year book. You know how many 
sounds and words he learned to say this 
year. 


not attempt to 


Very well. You can see that he does not 
forget these words and sounds during the 
summer. You can ask him to say them for 
all the fond relatives who will listen. Your 
child is proud of his words and sounds. 
He will be glad to demonstrate his accom- 
plishments. And he will not be in danger 
of slipping back if you create these oppor- 
tunities for review. 

Has your child a soft voice? Then 
guard it all summer. An agreeable, natural 
voice is a wonderful asset to a deaf person. 
If his voice is nasal, or too high pitched, 
find out from his teacher what corrective 
method she used last term, and if it is 
advisable for you to continue her work this 
summer. In our school, a year or two ago, 
there was a little girl whose voice had been 
lowered from too high a pitch. Luckily, 
her parents were present the last day of 
school, and we had a chance to talk with 
them, to warn them that if Sophy screamed 
at home all summer (as she had the sum- 
mer before) the work we had been doing 
would be wasted. We showed them, too, 
how we put Sophy’s hand on our throats, 
to let her feel our voices, when she was 
shrieking, and how, with her other hand 
on her own throat, she “felt” the proper 
pitch. Sophy’s parents learned so quickly 
what to do that the next fall, when Sophy 
came back to school, her voice had not 
gone back to its former high pitch, but 
was actually improved in quality. 

You can help, too, by guarding against 
certain dangers. You can watch that your 
child does not babble meaninglessly, or 
try to repeat words that he reads from the 
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lips but has not yet learned to articulate 
properly—a grave danger to the child who 
is a good lip reader. This last term we 
tried to correct a bright little girl of saying 
“Way bin! Way bin!” when she meant 
“Wait a minute!” which she had seen the 
home folks saying to her all summer. Many 
a small deaf person gets bad speech habits 
in this way—trying to say “Jack,” for in- 
stance, when he hasn’t yet mastered the 
difficult J, and thus acquiring the habit of 
calling his brother “Dack,” which may be- 
come so fixed that long after he has learned 
to say J, he still calls his brother “Dack.” 
Look in the year book, and listen when 
your child says his sounds. You can give 
him new words without harm, if they con- 
tain only the sounds he can say and pro- 


vided you follow the method his teacher 
used. 


But your big opportunity is lip reading. 
You can make your child a good lip reader 
this summer, just by talking to him all day 
long, and getting everybody else to talk to 
him. The neighbor or child or uncle who 
insists on pointing and gesticulating should 
be banished. His hurt feelings should not 
be considered, when your child’s success 
in life is at stake. The child who depends 
on somebody’s gestures will never read 
lips. 

Your child’s lip reading vocabularly is 
larger than his speech vocabulary. Stick to 
this lip reading vocabulary, at first, to give 
him confidence, but go beyond it just as 
soon as you can. The more lip reading 
your child gets, the better, provided he 
never is allowed to try to say words he 
cannot say. Induce all who talk to him to 
speak carefully; not too fast, but never in 
anything but a natural manner. Repeat and 
repeat, if necessary, at first, but remember 
that if he does not understand, it is almost 
always possible to give the thought in 
another way, and to emphasize the “clue” 
word. If you tell him to get something to 
read, and he thinks you have said “Get 
something to eat,” tell him to get a book. 

Help him. Encourage him. Praise him. 
See to it, too, that when family news is 
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told, family events planned, the other chil- 
dren take pains to make the little deaf 
member of the family know what it is all 
about. We have been present when this 
was forgotten, and—with shame we confess 
it—we have sometimes been guilty of for- 
getting there was a deaf person in the 
group we were talking to, because the deaf 
person was so good a lip reader his deaf- 
ness went unnoticed. 

Everything that happens at home brings 
new chances for lip reading, from the time 
you tell the little lip reader to brush his 
teeth before breakfast till you tell him to 
pick up his toys and go to bed. Setting the 
table can be turned into an excellent lip 
reading exercise, or looking at the pic- 
tures in a new magazine: “Show me the 
boy with the apple.” “Show me the girl 
who lost her hat.” Your opportunities are 
limitless. 

Now is your chance, too, to help your 
child with his time concept. Give him a 
big calendar for his very own, or make a 
calendar, with a little space under each 
(You will need only three 
months.) Every morning let your child 
cross off “yesterday.” From the words he 
knows, let him write down anything that 
will help to mark the days for him. For in- 
stance, if you are going to the park next 
Saturday, and he knows “park,” let him 
write “park” in the Saturday space. If he 
knows “The sun is shining,” and “It is 
raining,” or “It is cloudy,” let him put 
this in, too, where it belongs. It is pos- 
sible that he has even made a beginning of 
learning the past tense, and that he can 
change these sentences to the past, when, 
tomorrow, he crosses off today and makes 
it yesterday. Use whatever bits of language 
he has. 


numeral. 


Methods in teaching reading to young 
deaf children vary so greatly just now that 
you had better consult your child’s teacher 
before you attempt very much in this di- 


rection. Some schools advocate going 


right ahead with the reading, whether the 
children can say the words they are read- 
ing or not. Other more conservative schools 
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believe this method dangerous. But you 
have vour child’s year book, with the words 
and sentences, and perhaps a tiny “story” 
or two he has had in school. Using these 
same words, and a soft black crayon, and 
making large print, you can print, in one 
of the huge scrap books now sold in five 
and ten cent stores, a number of other 
“stories.” Your child can illustrate them 
with pictures he hunts in magazines and 
cuts out. 

If he understands the past tense, after 
every family trip or celebration, when you 
talk over the event with him, you can print, 
in his own words, a few simple sentences 
concerning it: 

“Mary came. 

We played. 

We had ice-cream.” 
Let him illustrate this “story.” He will 
like it, and this is experience reading, one 
of the approved modern methods of teach- 
ing beginning reading. Devote one whole 
page to each of these “ You will 
be surprised how many there will be. If 
the child wants to read them aloud to his 
father or other grown ups, as he will, be 
sure that he reads each sentence as a whole, 
instead of reading the words singly, with 
pauses between. 

There are some excellent books to be 
bought in the five and ten, for little be- 
ginning readers. Look them over. Some 
of them should not be too difficult for 
your own little beginning reader, if you 
help him a bit. 

And you can stimulate his interest in 
reading in many ways. Let him make a 
collection of the picture post cards that 
come to the family. You will see him look- 
ing through his vile of cards again and 
again, and puzzling over the print beneath 
the pictures. Let him write his name (and 
anything else he can) on his own cards, 
and send to everybedy possible. Help him 
understand the easy signs on street cars, 
and Keep Off the Grass signs. Send him 
down to the cellar to get a can of peas, or 
a can of corn. He will always be able to 
“read” the labels on cans, for he has the 


stories.” 
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picture to help him. Take him with you 
when you go to the public library, and let 
him see all the people reading there. And 
above all, give him a background for read- 
ing by letting him have all the interesting 
experiences possible. When he recognizes 
a word on the grocer’s circular, or a street 
signpost, be as delighted as he is. 

Your small boy or girl has no doubt 
made a good start in counting, and has be- 
ginning number concepts. Here you can 
help greatly. You can motivate innumer- 
able counting exercises. “Get father three 
pencils.” “Take Dinah twelve clothespins.” 
“You may have fifteen peanuts.” Up to 
the limit of numbers he knows, have your 
child find pages in magazines or books: 
“Show me the picture on Page 12,” ete. 

Your child of course knows a penny is 
one cent. He may know a dime or a nickel. 
Find out. But if he knows only pennies, 
give him ten or fifteen pennies on a cer- 
tain day every week. Let that be his al- 
lowance. If he wants five cents for an ice- 
cream cone, or four cents for a picture post 
card and stamp, let him go to his treasury 
and get the money, and make the purchase. 
In this way you are teaching him the value 
of money, and responsibility about money 
—something that many deaf children never 
learn. 

When he goes with you on a trip to the 
woods, or comes into the house after ad- 
miring the moon with you, give him a great 
big sheet of paper and colored crayons, and 
suggest that he draw what he has seen. You 
may have to show him what you mean, the 
first time. You and his father and brothers 
and sisters may all have to be in the draw- 
ing party, but he will soon get the idea. 
No matter how crude his efforts are, do not 
let anybody laugh. Encourage him. Let 
him draw exactly what he wants, for this is 
creative expression—one form of it—his 
efforts to represent something beautiful in 
the best way he knows. 

If Your Child Is Between Eight and Twelve 

Read over the suggestions as to speech 
in the preceding section of this article so 
that you can avoid the perils mentioned. 
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However, your child should have good 
speech habits by this time, and should be 
sure of all his sounds. If he is, you can 
teach him to say new words, this summer, 
provided you proceed with care, and fol- 
low the method of his teacher. Do not teach 
him words like “diving” and “wrestling,” 
unless you write them phonetically. Your 
youngster will be saying “divving,” 
“restul,” if he learns the regular written 
form first. 


and 


See that he answers questions properly, 
as this is necessary in conversation: “Yes, 
I can,” “Yes, I will,” “Yes, I do.” “No, I 
did not,” “I think so,” etc. are just as easy 
as “Yes,” and “No,”—once he learns them. 
He probably has learned them in school. 
Do not let him slip back this summer. 
Teach him the natural answer you would 
use yourself. Expressions like “I’m sorry,” 
“I beg pardon,” “Certainly,” etc., are also 
useful. See that he knows what to answer 
when people compliment him, or introduce 
him, or ask him if he would like chocolate 
or vanilla ice-cream. Deaf children often 
appear unresponsive only because they do 
not know the proper reply. 

Your son (or daughter) has some writ- 
ten language now. Have him write “news” 
every day, but do not force this as a duty. 
Give him an attractive notebook, and let 
him save his page of news to show his 
father, when he comes home, or his grand- 
mother, who “did not go to the movies, and 
will want to know all about it.” Be in- 
tensely interested in reading the news your- 
self. News is to be preferred to diaries or 
“journals,” because in the latter deaf chil- 
dren are prone to repeat trivial occurrences, 
and use the same phrases and expressions. 
News is written about a new occurrence, for 
somebody who did not know what oc- 
curred. If your little news writer begins 
tiresome repetition, show him that you are 
bored by it, and drop the writing for a day 
or two, till he has had time to forget the 
phrases he is repeating too often. Once a 
week have him write a real letter to some- 
one he is fond of, and do not tell him what 
to say. Let it be his own. (Of course, you 
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can remind him of news items.) Correct it 
for him, and let him mail it. Don’t let him 
write letters to anybody at home, for he 
will be telling things already known to the 
family—a fatal mistake for a deaf child to 
get the habit of making. And whenever, in 
his news, he writes what you know, tell him 
that that is not news to you, (though fath- 
er will like it). Yow know it. Otherwise he 
will never get the letter idea. 


What was suggested as to lip reading for 
the younger child, is equally applicable to 
the one a little older. But this older child 
has more lip reading skill. You can expect 
more of him. Hold him responsible for 
using his intelligence as well as knowledge 
of technic. Tell him simple short stories, 
for pleasure, whenever he asks for them. 
Guessing games, in which the other chil- 
dren join, will be good for his lip reading, 
too. “I am thinking of an animal in the 
zoo.” The others ask questions: “What 
does it eat? What can it do?” etc., till it is 
guessed. “I know something in the kitchen.” 
“What is it for?” etc. “I know a flower.” 
“What color is it?” “What season does it 
bloom?” etc. These games are numberless. 

Your child has begun arithmetic now. 
Make it real to him. Give him practical 
problems—life problems. Money is your 
best ally. You can teach your child any- 
thing you want to, this summer, about 
money. Take him to the store with you, 
after you have told him what you will buy 
and what it will cost. Let him join with 
you in the calculations, or as much of them 
as he can manage. After a few trips with 
you, send him without you, to make simple 
purchases, and hold him responsible. Ask 
him to change money for you. Begin with 
dimes and nickels, and as fast as you can, 
add other coins. Make him count the 
change in your purse every morning, while 
you are with him. 


Give him his allowance, on a certain day 
each week, and hold him responsible for 
keeping his various expenditures within 
this amount. Help him keep an account 
book, if he is able. Activities we hope to 
describe next month will bring in other 
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arithmetic. But you can’t go wrong if you 
concentrate on money this summer, and en- 
courage your child to learn as much about 
it as he can. (Some deaf children learn 
money so well at home that arithmetic is 
always easier to them than to other chil- 
dren. ) 

Your child will enjoy telling time for 
vou, many times a day. He needs to. He 
probably brought home with him his own 
number cards, with the addition and sub- 
traction combinations, and possibly he has 
even started learning “times.” Play games 
with him, in the evenings, sometimes, but 
not too often, with these cards. One game 
our children like is played like this: The 
number cards are divided among all play- 
ers. They are laid down, one at a time, in 
two alternating piles. If the card laid down 
has the same combination sum as the last 
card laid down, the player takes all the 
cards on the table. This game insures close 
attention. If a player misses a combination 
he can’t take the pile. For instance, if “5 
and 6” is on the pile, and the player lays 
down “7 and 4,” he must say, “eleven” be- 
fore any opposing player says it, in order 
to take all the cards. 


Reading will prove fun for your child 
now. Let him puzzle over the newspaper 
every morning, and explain to him the 
headlines he can’t understand. You will 
find him eagerly looking for the next day's 
news about those headlines, before long. 
Ask him to tell you “what the paper says 
about the weather today.” Get plenty of 
“easy-reading” books for him, and other 
books with instructions to follow, such as 
“Read and Color” now to be bought in 
five and ten stores. Get large sheets of 
white paper and fasten on the kitchen wall, 
or use the children’s blackboard, if they 
have one, and every morning have on this 
“bulletin board” your child’s duties for 
that morning. Get him used to looking 
there and reading what you want him to 
do, whether it is to mail some letters for 
you or to go to the dentist or feed the dog. 
Let him open his own letters, and read 
them, only showing them to you if he wants 
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to. A summer subscription to Playtime 
Weekly Reader A, published by the 
American Education Press, Columbus, 
Ohio, will prove invaluable. This real 
paper, with pictures and easy large print, 
coming weekly, is a stimulus to any child’s 
reading habits. 

More than anything else, we beg you, 
encourage your child to talk, this summer. 
Help him with his question forms, for they 
are very difficult for any deaf child. An- 
swer them all. Teach him all the “small 
talk” he needs to get along with family 
guests and callers. This sort of conversa- 
tion is so simple, so easy, once he is sure of 
it. And it will make all the difference in 
the world in the assurance with which he 
meets people. 

If he has been having preparatory geog- 
aphy in school, he needs to know the 
names of vegetables, and fruit, and furni- 
ture, and flowers, and articles of food and 
clothing so well that he can’t ever forget 
them. Here is your chance to make them 
permanent, by talking about them day after 
day, all summer long. 


If Your Child Is Over Twelve 


He is probably an excellent lip reader, 
and all you need to concern yourself about 
this summer is to see that he does not fall 
into slipshod lip reading habits through in- 
dulgent relatives, who make gestures to 
him. Fond aunts and grandparents some- 
times ruin a term’s lip reading improve- 
ment, if there is not a watchful parent to 
prevent. Expect good lip reading, close at- 
tention to what you say, from your big boy 
or girl, only being careful that you, and 
not the lip reader, are facing the light. 


Speech habits should be well formed. If 
they are, go right ahead and give your child 
all the new words he wants, as fast as he 
can take them. But let your ear always be 
on guard to hear mispronunciations. A 
mispronounced word must not be learned 
as a mispronunciation. Older deaf children 
pick up so many new words every day that 
it keeps a parent or teacher on the jump to 
catch up. Never let the family laugh at an 
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absurdly pronounced word the child has 
first seen in print, and tries to say. Ridi- 
cule makes a sensitive deaf child brood 
and shrink into himself—the very thing we 
are always trying to prevent. 

He will enjoy reading now, provided his 
reading habits have been carefully en- 
couraged by always having available the 
kind of reading he likes. Of course, if he 
is a boy, he will be interested in the 
sports page in the daily paper, and you 
can’t go wrong by taking him to see a big 
ball game and eagerly sharing his admi- 
ration for his favorite ball player. The 
last month of school our big deaf boys 
had next week’s papers, as well as this 
week’s, all promised by the teachers. 

The Playtime Weekly Reader B, pub- 
lished by the American Education Press, 
Columbus, Ohio, your boy should like. 
It arrives every week, and is full of 
interesting material. And this is as good 
fer girls as for boys. Our big deaf girls 
at school will pore over movie magazines 
by the hour, but most of these magazines 
need a little adult censoring first! 

Magazines like Asia, and The Na- 
tional Geographic, and even The Liter- 
ary Digest, our own big deaf boys and 
girls liked. But we teachers usually were 
close at hand to be consulted if more in- 
formation wanted. Current Events 
did not interest our young people quite as 
much, probably because of having fewer 
pictures. But your young person may like 
it. 

Find out what your deaf boy or girl 
likes to read. Then provide plenty of it. 
We had one big boy, one year, who 
didn’t like stories, not even true stories 
about Washington, but who delighted in 
figuring out how to make things from 
printed directions. 

Of course your big son (or daughter) 
now has a weekly allowance. Perhaps he 
earns it himself. But be careful that lov- 
ing, pitying relatives don’t get him into 
the idea that he should be paid for doing 
family chores. He should do these as a 

(Continued on page 326) 
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Suzanne Lavaud—Doctor of Letters 


By Yvonne Pirtrots 


ANUARY 8, 1932 will remain an his- 
torical date in the annals of the deaf 
world. On this day, many elderly 

gentlemen and respectable ladies were 
gathered at the Sorbonne, the celebrated 
Parisian University of Letters, seven hun- 
dred years old. 
seated three gentlemen, still more grave 
looking than the others—three examiners. 


On a platform were 


Before them was a graceful young wom- 
an, quite up to date. She was dressed in 
a smart, light green dress, and over her 
black, curly hair she wore a pretty little 
hat. She looked attentively at the exami- 
ners, to read their questions from their 
lips. She answered them aloud, with a 
voice a little rough at moments, but very 
distinct and easy to understand. She 
spoke without apparent emotion, and with 
calm firmness. She was discussing the 
works of Marie Lenéru, the famous French 
deaf woman who died in 1918, the au- 
thor of dramas that were at one time 
highly praised and passionately discussed. 
The young girl had written on this sub- 
ject a big book which she presented to 
the examiners, and on which she made 
comments. After that, she was questioned 
on several literary matters dealing with 
authors and books of romantic times. 
Here again she proved successfully not 
only her cleverness but her ability to 
speak and read the lips. 

Her mother, who stood behind her, 
ready to help her, seldom had to repeat 
to her what had been said. At the end of 
this moving ceremony, amid the enthusias- 
tic applause of the distinguished gather- 
ing, Mlle. Suzanne Lavaud was pro- 
claimed Doctor of Letters, with “very 
honorable” mention. This result would 
be splendid for any woman, but how 
much more splendid for a deaf girl of 
twenty-eight. It was the first time that 
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such a sensational event had happened in 
the deaf world of France. Every daily 
paper mentioned it, and the great sensa- 
tion it has caused has, happily, awak- 
ened increased interest in the great class 
of afflicted, to which belong both Marie 
Lenéru and Suzanne Lavaud. 


Mlle. Lavaud, as she herself related in 
an interesting article, published by the 
Revue Generale de I’Enseignement des 
Sourds-Muels, is the eldest daughter of a 
very intellectual couple. Her father is a 
professor, and her mother the head of a 
college for girls. Then, she has been 
placed in circumstances exceptionally fa- 
vorable to the development of her mind. 
It is supposed that she was born with all 
her senses, and that, when she was only a 
few months old, a sudden convulsion 
made her deaf. It was a long time before 
her parents realized her misfortune. She 
was very bright and intelligent and they 
only supposed that she was late in learn- 
ing to speak. When she was eighteen 
months old, they became anxious at her 
persistent silence, and decided to consult 
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SUZANNE LAVAUD TAKING HER EXAMINATION 


a specialist. Then came the cruel revela- 
tion: their baby girl was deaf and dumb. 

Her mother bravely accepted this sorrow, 
and began, with splendid patience and 
devotion, to teach little Suzanne. She 
indicated to her, in natural signs, many 
of the usual things of the nursery, and 
developed her attention by all possible 
means. When the child four, Mr. 
Belanger, a teacher at the National Insti- 
tution for the Deaf in Paris, undertook 
the hard task of her demutization. He 
gave her a lesson every week, and Madame 


was 


Lavaud, acting as monitress, gave her 
daughter a daily repetition of these les- 
Within one year, the little girl 
learned to read and write and began to 
speak. One must render here full homage 
to the touching devotion of her parents, 


sons. 


to whom she certainly owes the greater 
part of her education. Whenever Mme. 
Lavaud, busy though she was with her 
own career, had a moment of leisure, she 
took Suzanne on her knees and spoke to 
her very loudly in her left ear, which 
still retained a little hearing. She also 
taught her to read words and sentences 
from her lips. The kind father took 
Suzanne for walks, made her notice the 
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BEFORE THE SORBONNE 


buidings, the trees, the flowers, the ani- 
mals they encountered, wrote down their 
names in a note book, and, returning 
home, made her spell and read them 
aloud. If only every deaf child could be 
loved, and intelligently loved, as Suzanne 
Lavaud! 

Two things aided very much in the de- 
velopment of the little girl. One was her 
diary, in which she wrote every day, 
helped at first by her mother, though, 
very soon, all by herself, she was able 
to write about her work, her walks, her 
games, the small events of her childish 
life. In this way she became more and 
more familiar with the meaning of words 
and the building of sentences. Then, the 
fact that, as the daughter of the head- 
mistress, she could mix freely with the 
college girls, partaking of their games, 
their manual training, their lessons, gave 
her, as nearly as possible, a normal life 
among the hearing. 

As she grew up she was able to con- 
tinue her studies in the colleges her 
mother conducted, first at Laon—in the 
Aisne, the sacred land of our American 
war friends—then at Constantine and Oran 
in Algeria; finally at Marseilles. Suzanne 
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had affectionate companions, sympathetic 
teachers, and, for a long time—she says 
it herself-—-she did not realize her handi- 
cap too much. Very studious, she worked 
hard alone, read all sorts of books, learned 
Latin, Italian and English, her favorite 
language. 

Successively, like the hearing pupils, she 
presented herself for and creditably passed 
examinations for: certificat detudes pri- 
maires, brevet elementaire, diplome de fui 
d’etudes, baccalaureat. She had no diffi- 
culty with the written portions of the ex- 
aminations, and in the oral parts the ex- 
aminers, being advised beforehand, either 
spoke to her distinctly or wrote the ques- 
tions she did not understand—which was 
seldom. 

Her college life complete, the brave girl 
wished to do better still and to obtain her 
licence in history. With that purpose in 
view, she followed for two years and a half 
the courses offered by the faculty of Aix en 
Provence. She studied with hearing young 
men and women who obligingly loaned her 
their notes after the classes so that she 
might supplement what she had learned by 
her private reading and study. She was re- 
ceived in the first rank, and obtained the 
prize of 500 francs awarded to the student 
who attains the licence in the minimum of 
time with the maximum of good records. 

After this new achievement, Suzanne 
was appointed by the Prefecture of Ver- 
sailles, to an editorial position in the civil 
service, and was very highly appreciated. 
She remained there two years, but she had 
further ambitions, and wished to become a 
doctor in the Sorbonne. For that, she must 
prepare a thesis, a book dealing with some 
important literary subject. A professor 
happily suggested that she write the biog- 
raphy of Marie Lenéru. Immediately, she 
was all enthusiasm. She read all the books 
that could be of use to her, studied closely 
the dramas written by the famous au- 
thoress, and, in spite of all difficulties, her 
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hard work was rewarded by the splendid 
success of her triumph in the Sorbonne. 
Her book, Marie Lenéru,* has since ap- 
peared in libraries, and has received much 
appreciation. A longer account of it will 
appear in a future issue of the VoLTa Re- 
VIEW. 


Mlle. Lavaud is very modest about her 
glory. “I am only a girl like others,” she 
said to the reporters who came to congratu- 
late her. When questioned about her plans 
for the future, she replied that, being un- 
able because of her deafness to become a 
professor, she hoped to obtain the post of 
librarian in a French university—and per- 
haps to write other books! 


Certainly, life still has beautiful success 
in store for her! We heartily wish so, for 
it is an encouragement to the deaf and their 
families to see what great results this 
young girl has attained, thanks to her 
painstaking work, her courage, her perse- 
verance, and thanks also to her parents’ 
unfailing love. 


Very charming and attractive personally, 
Mlle. Lavaud realizes the ideal which all 
the deaf should try to attain: to live as 
much as possible the life of the hearing. 
Alas, this happy purpose can never be en- 
tirely attained. . . . So, in conclusion, let us 
quote these moving lines of Mlle. Lavaud, 
which reveal the inner and poignant re- 
gret that every one of us—the cultured si- 
lent ones—will always feel: 


“Sometimes I bitterly suffer at my dep- 
rivations—and the more because I have 
conquered them in all possible measure! 
However I do not regret all my pain and 
all my work. I owe to them my two chief 
sources of happiness: my pride in having 
overcome my inferiority, and my intense 
joy in serious reading. Books have been 
my best friends; they still are, and will re- 
main so forever.” 





—- 


*“Marie Lenéru,’’ by Suzanne Lavaud, Malfere edi- 
teur, 12 rue d’Hautefeuille, Paris. 
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A Camp for Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Boys and Girls 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


AMP FRIENDSHIP, which Miss 

Olive Harris has maintained for ten 

years in Oak Glen, San Bernardino 
County, California, extended its services 
two years ago to include deaf as well as 
hard of hearing boys and girls. During 
the summer of 1930, an annex to Camp 
Friendship was opened, and named Camp 
Biuebird, after the many bluejays which 
frequent the spot. Camp Bluebird is under 
the general direction of Miss Harris, but 
the regular activities are in charge of Miss 
Helen Herrick of the California School 
for the Deaf and Mr. Donald Griswold of 
the University of Redlands. It is open to 
boys and girls of school age: deaf, hear- 
ing, and hard of hearing. The only restric- 
tion is that the deaf shall have been orally 
taught, since the sign language and finger 
spelling are not permitted in the camp. 

The experiment of throwing these three 
classes of boys and girls together in this 
way is unusual, but its value in two direc- 
tions has already been proved: it helps to 
diffuse among young people of normal 
hearing knowledge of the possibilities as 
well as the deprivations of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing; and it helps young people 
with hearing defects to enjoy normal so- 
cial activities. Its value for speech and lip 
reading improvement are obvious. 

The summer of 1931 proved so success- 
ful that arrangements have been made to 
accommodate a larger number of boys and 
girls in 1932. Last year there were seven: 
two deaf girls two hard of hearing girls, 
one deaf boy and two girls with normal 
hearing. One of the deaf girls had been in 
the California State School, but was at the 
time attending a public school. Her speech 
and written language badly needed atten- 
tion, and she was given regular work in 
these during her stay at the camp. The 
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TWO OF THESE GIRLS HAVE NORMAL HEAR- 


ING; TWO ARE DEAF; ONE IS HARD OF 


HEARING. 


other deaf girl had had unusually careful 
help at home and had been able to finish 
Junior High School with high marks in all 
her studies. Although she had been deaf 
since babyhood, her speech and language 
were very good. Both of the hard of hear- 
ing girls were in the regular public school 
classes. The deaf boy was a student at the 
Los Angeles Oral Day School. 

The main object in opening the camp 
for such a mixed group was Miss Harris’ 
realization that deaf and hard of hearing 
children are often left to shift for them- 
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selves socially and even educationally if 
they happen to live in small communities 
where there are not enough of them to re- 
quire a special teacher or special classes. It 
was also felt that the child who attends a 
special school needs as much attention in 
the summer as during the winter. The ready 
response of parents to this idea and the 
enthusiasm of the young people themselves 
after a summer in camp bear witness to the 
success of the experiment. The only draw- 
back thus far has been the difficulty of 
financing those who really should attend 
the camp but cannot afford it. 

Lip reading, voice work and handcraft 
are a regular part of each day’s program. 
The hearing girls join all these classes 
with the others, and take their lessons in 
lip reading very seriously. 

The daily schedule of camp activities 
follows: 


6:45 —Good morning! 


~“ 


:00- 7:15—Setting up exercises. Fla 
salute. 

:15- 7:30—Clean up for breakfast. 

:30- 8:00 —Breakfast. 

:00- 8:30—Clean rooms. Inspection. 

:30-10:30—Lip reading. Study. Hand- 
work. 

10:30-10:45—Lunch and rest. 

10:45-11:30 —Talk or field trip. 

11:30-12:30 —Rest and relaxation. 

12:30- 1:00—Dinner. 
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:30—Quiet in cabin rooms. 
:30—Speech work. 

:00—Outdoor play or hikes. 
:45—Showers. Dress for supper. 
:15—Supper. 
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Go 
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6:15- 7:00—Free period. 

7:00- 8:45—Supervised games. Stunts. 
Astronomy. 

8:45- 9:00—Get ready for bed. 

9:00 —Good night! Lights out. 


A system of merit grading was used to 
check up on various activities of camp life. 
Lost merits could be regained by some vol- 
untary accomplishment. The highest per- 
centage of gain over loss of merits was re- 
warded with the camp trophy, a loving 
cup. Camp work as well as other activities 
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CAMP COOKING IS A REGULAR PART OF THE 
DAY’S ACTIVITY 


was organized, and duties appointed and 
rotated every week. 

Strenuous physicial activity was enjoyed 
by girls and boys alike. Hiking was varied 
by dressing it up in various ways, as, for 
instance, the hare and hound chase, which 
was popular. Treasure hunt was another 
diversion, the treasure being the picnic 
luncheon which was hidden in various 
places at a distance from the camp, the 
hikers having to discover and collect their 
own lunch. Trailing, fire building and 
camp cooking were part of the regular 
day’s program. On a two-day hike, the 
campers carried blankets and packs and 
climbed Mt. San Gorgonio, the highest 
peak in Southern California. 

Oak Glen Canyon, in which the camp is 
situated, is one of the most beautiful places 
in San Bernardino County. The mountains 
are covered with a thick growth of cedar, 
water maple, live oak, sycamore and many 
varieties of pine. There are running streams 
and several water falls. 
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WHO MIGHT THIS BE? 


IT IS JOHN BURTON, A DEAF BOY OF 
FOURTEEN 


The camp has its own cow, and a good 
supply of milk and cream. The cow, by 
the way, was in charge, last summer, of 
Hafeez Malik, the man of all work, a 
native of India and a most interesting addi- 
tion to the camp personnel. Hafeez at- 
tained his majority while at the camp, and 
one of the evening entertainments was a 
party in his honor, at which he was pre- 
sented with a large birthday cake, the first 
he had ever seen. On another occasion, a 
party was given for the camp cook, Miss 
Selma Amodt, and at the dinner prepared 
for the guests only oriental food and 
oriental table manners were permitted, 
Hafeez Malik officiating as chef and master 
of ceremonies. 

Taffy pulls, camp fire cooking, and les- 
sons in astronomy contributed large vari- 
ety to the evenings around the camp fire. 
One evening, John Burton, the deaf boy 
of the group, gave an excellent impersona- 


tion of Charlie Chaplin. 
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On Sundays, after the rooms were in 
order, a short chapel service was held 
around the piano on the porch of the as- 
sembly room, the services consisting of 
singing and the repetition of selections 
from the Bible, followed by a short talk 
by one of the camp leaders. 

Miss Helen Herrick offers some pertinent 
remarks as to the purpose of the camp and 
the success in achieving it: 

“All projects, in order to succeed, must 
have a main objective. In the case of Blue- 
bird Camp, the objective was to establish 
an oral atmosphere for hard of hearing 
and deaf boys and girls whose parents de- 
sired that ‘follow up work’ during the 
summer might supplement the work done 
in the class room during the school year. 

“The questions immediately arose: But 
can the deaf and the hard of hearing be 
associated intimately with successful re- 
sults? Will the deaf bring in the manual 
element and thus defeat the purpose of the 
camp, which is to maintain an oral atmos- 
phere? The latter question was answered 
by a careful selection of students. It was a 
temptation to let down the bars and admit 
all applicants, but the objective was kept 
in mind and only oral students were ad- 
mitted. 

“The freedom of discourse between the 
deaf and the hard of hearing was a revela- 
tion to those in charge of camp activities. 
No matter what is said about the psychol- 
ogy of the deaf child being entirely differ- 
ent from that of the hard of hearing, at 
Bluebird Camp everyone entered into the 
activities wholeheartedly, regardless of pre- 
vious environment, students were treated 
as normal, healthy individuals, and dis- 
crimination as to handicaps did not enter 
into the situation. 

“Totally deaf students who were fairly 
proficient in the art of lip reading served 
as an incentive to the students who could 
hear the voice but were finding lip reading 
rather difficult. On the other hand, totally 
deaf students with somewhat defective 
speech worked zealously to attain the good 


(Continued on page 330) 
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Jean and Her Father 


By CHARLIE CHILDRESS 


T the request of the Vo_ta Review, 
A I am writing the story of my ex- 
periences and the methods of in- 
struction used with my little girl, Jean, 
who is now eleven years old. I am doing 
this, not to portray her as a child prodigy, 
but with the hope that it might encourage 
and be an inspiration to the parent of some 
deaf child. Inasmuch as it covers a period 
of about ten years, I shall be able merely 
to touch the mountain peaks. 

To my mind, there is no greater affliction 
than deafness, certainly so far as the parent 
and the child are concerned; but with 
modern methods of instruction deafness 
does take a secondary place. I thought 
that I had originated this thought, until, 
reading Helen Keller’s latest book, “Mid- 
stream,” I found that she agreed with me. 


Jean was born in Birmingham, Alabama, 
November 14, 1920. We are located about 
one hundred fifty miles from Tuscumbia, 
Helen Keller’s birthplace. Naturally, I 
knew all about Miss Keller and what she 
had accomplished, but she had achieved 
such a phenomenal success that I dared not 
hope to emulate her. Whatever success we 
have made has been attained by constant 
effort, faith, devotion, eternal vigilance, 
and everlastingly “Keepin’ on keepin’ on,” 
adding here a little and there a little, a 
drop here and a grain there, until, in the 
language of the prophet, “The mountains 
and the hills broke forth into singing and 
the trees of the field clapped their hands.” 

If this prophecy of Isaiah’s should be 
fulfilled today, it would not be any more 
miraculous than that my baby, who was 
once both deaf and dumb can now “hear 
with her eyes” and speak in a natural 
manner. While there were many heart- 
aches and disappointments and we were up 
against a seemingly insurmountable stone 
wall in our experiments, the whole pro- 
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JEAN CHILDRESS, WHEN SHE WAS NINE 
YEARS OLD 


cedure has been full of interest and love 
and encouragement. I truly believe that, 
no matter how great the sorrow experi- 
enced by the parent of a deaf child, it fades 
into insignificance in comparison with the 
joy we feel when the child comes home and 
speaks his first word, “a tooth.” 

Now that Jean can stand on her own feet 
and can reason out things for herself, I am 
at a loss to know what to do with my time. 
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I often wish that I had another child to 
work with, for I sincerely believe that I 
could attain the same results with any child 
of average intelligence. I do not mean this 
in a boastful way, but I do want to impress 
on parents the possibilities that are in store 
for their deaf child. If I, without any 
special training, could do this, they could 
surely do the same thing. On the other 
hand, I do not wish to minimize what 
Jean’s teachers have done. They gave her a 
splendid foundation for me to build on. 
They planted, I watered, and God gave the 
increase. One lesson that has been force- 
fully impressed on me through our trials 
is that no matter what the vicissitudes of 
life are, we need not become discouraged, 
for our Heavenly Father, in His wonderful 
love and mercy, can take the great sorrows 
of life and change them to crowning joys. 


I have often been asked at what age I 
thought a deaf child’s education should 
begin. In my opinion, the day that you 
find out a child is deaf is the day to begin. 
The day a child is born a mother begins to 
talk to it in baby talk. She continues to do 
this until she finds that the child is deaf. 
Then she not only stops talking to it, but 
begins making motions and facial gri- 
maces, not realizing that a gesture without 
the spoken word has no meaning. In teach- 
ing Jean, I had to fight this tendency more 
than anything else, not only with my own 
family, but in my own case as well. To keep 
from using my hands when I talked to her. 
I used to put them in my pockets and keep 
them there. 


I have treated Jean as much as possible 
like my other children, except that I have 
never punished her. I could not find it in 
my heart to do so when I was not sure that 
she did not thoroughly understand. Now 
that she is older, it seems that she is never 
so happy as when she is doing something 
that she thinks will please me. It is amus- 
ing, too, to note that when she gets into 
trouble of any kind she will tell me, but 
always adds, “Don’t tell mama.” As yet, 
I have never betrayed her confidence. 


Jean is the eighth and youngest child 
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of the family. All the others were healthy, 
normal children, and Jean, except for de- 
fective hearing, is a normal child. She 
was about eighteen months old before we 
found out that she was deaf, although | 
had known for some time that she was 
different from the other children. As I 
had had no experience with the deaf, it 
did not occur to me that this was the 
trouble. Because she did not begin to 
talk, some of the neighbors began whis- 
pering among themselves that she was 
mentally afflicted. I knew that this was 
not true. I carried her to three of our 
foremost ear specialists, and they all pro- 
nounced her hopelessly and _ incurably 
deaf. They would not attempt treatment. 
One of them, however, to encourage me, 
told me that I need not feel badly about 
it; that the state would take her and teach 
her to read, write and talk on her hands, 
at no expense to myself. 


I had never heard of lip reading and did 
not know that she could be taught to speak. 
It was by the merest chance that I noticed 
a small item in my home town newspaper 
about an address which President Harding 
had made to deaf children in St. Augustine, 
Florida. He told them he was glad that the 
modern methods of teaching made it pos- 
sible for them to hear and talk. I immedi- 
ately wrote to the superintendent of our 
state school and asked him what Mr. Hard- 
ing meant. I afterwards visited the school, 
and, through teachers there, learned of the 
Volta Bureau and what it is doing for the 
betterment of the deaf. 


At this time, Jean was about four years 
old. I succeeded in interesting two other 
parents of deaf children, and, through the 
cooperation of the principal of the North 
Birmingham School and the superintendent 
of the Birmingham public schools, we es- 
tablished a class in an abandoned building 
of the school. This class was carried on 
for three years, the parents paying the ex- 
pense of the teacher. After this time, the 
school board took over the class, and it is 
now a part of the public school system. 


When the class began, there were three 
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children, one boy and two girls, with Miss 
Hattie Harrell, now supervising teacher of 
the primary department of the Louisiana 
school, as teacher. Miss Harrell taught the 
children during the summer, and we were 
so well pleased with the results that we 
secured Miss Mary E. Taylor of West Vir- 
ginia to teach the fall term. The following 
year, Miss Taylor secured a position in 
Hawaii, and Miss Laura P. Carter taught 
our children. 

Jean was in this special class three years. 
During the latter part of her third year in 
the special class, the principal of the school 
agreed to let me try her in the regular 
grades with hearing children. I believed 
at this time that her vocabulary was large 
enough and her lip reading ability suffi- 
cient to enable her to compete with the 
others. The special class was dismissed at 
1:00 P. M., so we began by putting Jean 
into a regular class that met from 1:00 
until 2:00. She was rapidly advanced until 
she reached the senior class of the second 
grade. The last month of the term she 
attended the regular class full time. She 
presented so many unusual problems that 
the teacher had doubts as to whether Jean 
could keep up with hearing children. This 
did not discourage me, although I knew 
that her methods of teaching were as 
strange to Jean as Jean’s ways were to the 
teacher. 


In the fall, I entered Jean as a regular 
pupil in the hearing school. I believed that 
with my help she could make the grades 
successfully. At first, it was only a matter 
of recitation in the class rooms, for I taught 
her her lessons at home. She has never 
received any special consideration in her 
classes except that she has always been 
placed in a front seat. This is her fourth 
year with hearing children. She is now in 
the junior sixth grade. Last fall in the 
Stanford Achievement Test, which is given 
every year in the Birmingham public 
schools, she made the highest grade in her 
room. 


She is happy and has as good times as 
other children, or even better. She enters 
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into all the games and does anything that 
normal children do. I believe she has a 
greater and more varied fund of knowledge 
than most normal children of her age. 
While her speech is not perfect, she has a 
very pretty and pleasing speaking voice. 
Strangers do not notice that she is different 
from other children except that she does 
not pronounce some of her words plainly. 


I was not a regular pupil in the class 
for the deaf which she attended, but I know 
that I must have been a regular nuisance. 
I went often enough to learn something of 
the methods the teachers used. I made 
charts like those used at school, and Jean 
and I worked on them in the evenings, 
using different words from those given 
at school. We would take turns being 
“teacher.” I believe I have hopped, skipped 
and jumped enough to circle the globe 
several times. When she was learning to 
count, we jumped a rope. Of course, when 
we began she could not count, but neither 
could she jump the rope. As she learned 
to jump, she learned to count, and her 
ability to count progressed with her ability 
to jump without missing. We also used the 
rope to gain new language: “I missed,” 
“You missed,” “It’s my time,” “It’s your 
time,” etc. There were many ways, I found, 
in which new ideas could be presented. 


I found that almost any event or occa- 
sion could be utilized in giving new lan- 
guage to Jean. For instance, Easter offered 
many opportunities for happy lessons, 
especially in learning colors from the 
Easter eggs. 


I have been asked to tell when Jean first 
began to make connected sentences. The 
process has been so gradual that I really 
do not know just when she did begin. One 
winter while we were in St. Louis, it was 
very cold and snowing. Jean had never 
seen any snow. At first, she was amazed 
at it and enjoyed it but after getting cold, 
she said, “Snow can’t go; rain can go,” 
meaning that she did not like snow. At 
another time while we were in Florida, and 


she saw the Gulf of Mexico for the first 


(Continued on page 328) 
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Three Articles on Extra-Curricular 
Activities at the Austine School, 


Brattleboro, Vermont 





The Value of Scouting 


By Evita BurBANK 


N the fall of 1929, we began to develop 
| a Girl Scout and a Boy Scout Troop. 

Both troops registered and 
equipped with uniforms by February, 
1930. In the following year, we started a 
Brownie Pack and a Cub Pack. Our Cub 
Pack was the first to be chartered in the 
United States. The Captain of the Girl 
Scout Troop is our handicraft teacher, who 
is totally deaf. She is also the Brown Owl 
of the Brownie Pack. Both the Girl Scout 
uniforms and the Brownie costumes were 
made by the girls under her direction. The 
captain of the Boy Scout Troops and the 
leader of the Cub Pack is one of our grad- 
uates who is also our athletic coach and our 
printing instructor. 

At present, the Girl Scout Troop has 
eleven Tenderfoot Scouts and five Second 
Class, and they have won a number of 
scholarship badges. 

The first year that the Girl Scouts were 
organized, they gave a very amusing skit 
at a Mother and Daughter banquet in the 
town. In the second year, they gave a very 
creditable exhibition of Scout games in a 
meeting at one of the Public Schools. In 
that year, too, they entertained all the 
Scouts in town at a Play Day on our hill 
top. This year our cooking classes made 
lollypops for a Girl Scout sale that netted 
the Community Council a very substantial 
sum. 

In the Boy Scout Troop, there are 3 
Tenderfoot Scouts, 5 Second Class, 4 First 
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Class, 3 Star and one Life Scout. The 
Scout Master was given his Eagle badge 
last summer, and the Bronze Palm this 
spring. Among the merit badges that the 
boys have won, are Personal Health, Pub- 
lic Health, Pioneering, Basketry, Printing, 
Athletics, Swimming, Bird Study, Wood 
Carving, First Aid, Cooking, Marksman- 
ship. 

The Boy Scouts contributed a comic act 
to the programme of the Father and Son 
banquet in the town in their first year. 
They have marched in Memorial Day pa- 
rades and they have helped in community 
clean-up programs. They have several 
times entertained and been entertained by 
other troops in town. For the past two 
years, through the generosity of a friend, 
they have spent two weeks at Cam» Ply- 
mouth, a camp ideally situated on Lake 
Tyson in Plymouth, Vt. Last year a num- 
ber of the Cubs were able to go, too. And 
when the Girl Scouts took over the camp 
in August, a few of our Girl Scouts enjoyed 
the two weeks. One of our girls was seri- 
ously considered as a candidate for the 
award to the best all-round Scout in camp. 

At the Community Boy Scout banquet 
this spring, our boys were awarded the 
Governor Weeks cup which was given by 
Ex-Governor Weeks three years ago to be 
awarded each year to the troop among 
the 43 in Windham-Windsor Council with 
the best record of achievement. If they 
can keep the cup two years more it will be 
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theirs permanently. All their efforts are 
bent on holding it. 


The foregoing sketch of the history of 
our troops is given to show how possible it 
is for the deaf to compete with and out- 
strip the hearing along the lines of Scout 
work. And now a word as to the benefits 
to the deaf accruing from Scouting. We 
have found that all the games used in 
Scouting make for agility, quickness and 
alertness. They supplement sense-training 
and athletics excellently and make a defi- 
nite contribution to the training of the deaf 
in qualities which are valuable to them as 
safeguards and as equipment. Scouting 
has seemed to us an invaluable vehicle by 
which to convey to the girls and boys ab- 
stract ideas of right and wrong. It has had 
a noticeable effect in raising the morale of 
the student body, arousing greater sense of 
loyalty to the school, a higher sense of 
honor, a deeper joy in service. 

The work along such varied lines as 
Scouting offers has awakened our students 
to the wonders of the world and to the in- 
teresting things there are to know and to 
do, an awakening that is often hard to 
bring about in the deaf. The contacts with 
hearing people, the competition with them 
on their own ground, the opportunities for 
community service, and the sense of be- 
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longing to an international organization 
have helped enormously to overcome the 
feeling of being different and the tendency 
to introversion. 

Our Boy Scouts have wonderful oppor- 
tunities for out-door activities, which they 
fully appreciate and utilize. The Scouts of 
the carpentry classes are building a cabin 
on the ridge in the pasture and near it 
they have a council fire ring that is very 
dear to their hearts. It is the scene of many 
a happy supper and story hour. The 200 
acres of the school farm offered unlimited 
opportunities for nature hikes, treasure 
hunts and ski hikes. The Girl Scouts, too, 
have a council fire meeting place in a 
sheltered clearing in the woods near the 
school building. 

To sum up, I should like to quote a 
speech which was given before the Wom- 
an’s Club by way of an appeal for Scout- 
ing: 

“Because you will very soon be asked to 
do your bit toward supporting it I have 
been asked to bring to your minds this 
afternoon an organization of international 
scope, with a reputation for worth while 
accomplishment—the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. 

“I want you to forget me entirely except 
as a mouthpiece for a little deaf boy whose 
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ideas about Scouting I will express for 
him in language a bit more sophisticated 
than he could use. 

“*T am a little deaf boy who lives on a 
remote farm in a remote township of Ver- 
mont. My parents and my brother and sis- 
ters were kind but they did not know how 
to treat me because of my handicap, so J 
was left a good deal to one side. I was 
happier at school because the people there 
understood me and I was busy at work and 
play. Still, even there, I felt apart from 
the rest of the world and different from 
other children. 

“*But about two years ago our Boy 
Scout Troop was started; and suddenly, for 
the first time, I felt myself a part of a 
world wide movement. It was certainly a 
proud moment in my life when I donned 
my uniform. Abstract ideas had always 
been hard for me to grasp but now I began 
to see more clearly what grown-ups meant 
by law, loyalty, trustworthiness, kindness 
and cheerfulness. I became more loyal to 
my school, my class work improved, my at- 
titude toward other people was more un- 
selfish and helpful, and I was happier. 

‘I began to learn a lot of interesting 
things about nature and to do a lot of 
useful things. Moreover I learned to play 
a lot of games tnat taught me to be quick 
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and alert, two qualities very important to 


the deaf. 


“**After our troop had been going a short 
time, there was a Boy Scout banquet down 
town and I made my first contact with 
other Boy Scouts. It was thrilling. 


“*Then a good fairy furnished money 
for me to go to Camp Plymouth for two 
weeks. What a wonderful experience that 
was! I had a hearing boy for a buddy and 
he saw to it that I didn’t miss a single bit 
of fun. I learned to swim, I competed with 
the other boys in their games and I worked 
at all kinds of things to earn merit badges. 
I began to feel that my deafness was much 
less of a handicap than I had supposed; 
indeed, I almost forgot about it in my 
healthful, happy occupations. 


“*The next year, both at school and at 
camp, I worked hard on all my Scout 
work; and this spring I had my reward 
when my troop was awarded the Governor 
Weeks cup, because it had the best record 
of achievement of all the 43 troops in 
Windham-Windsor Council. That was a 
wonderful moment, when it was presented 
to us before all those men and boys at the 
banquet. 


““*And now I ask you, is it any wonder 
9? ” 


that I love Scouting? 
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Dramatics at the Austine School 


By Marion PETERSON SANDERS 


HEN the plans for the closing ex- 
ercises in 193] were discussed, it 


seemed desirable to give a play. 
Plays for hearing children are almost im- 
possible to adapt for the deaf, as the dia- 
logue is usually too involved and stilted, 
and the action calls for elaborate stage 
settings which are expensive. Therefore a 
play was written which used the well 
known fairy tale, Sleeping Beauty, for its 
plot. Rehearsals began early in_ the 
spring. There were four acts and these 
were divided into several scenes, but the 
children worked so willingly and the me- 
chanics of the play were so carefully pre- 
pared that the entire production took less 
than an hour. 

One of the teachers wrote the story of 
Sleeping Beauty in the form of a poem 
and this was read between the acts to help 
sustain the action of the play. Teachers 
of the deaf are all aware of the fact that 
persons unfamiliar with the deaf under- 
stand their speech much better if they 
know what to expect. 

The first rehearsals were most disheart- 
ening as the idea of talking while acting 
was new to the pupils at that time. Pan- 
tcmime they enjoyed and tableaux were 
easy enough to arrange, but the fact that 
they were to give a certain speech as they 
did a certain thing seemed to paralyze 
their tongues and limbs. Gradually, they 
lost their sense of strangeness and the re- 
hearsals moved along smoothly and 
swiftly. 

The teachers made the costumes and it 
was a revelation to the children to see the 
transformation of a hopeless looking bit 
of cloth or outworn garment. An old felt 
hat was rescued from the trash box and 
was made into a pair of pointed shoes for 
the nurse. The massive three-tiered birth- 
day cake was made of newspaper pulp 
frosted with plaster of Paris. Underwear 


dyed in various colors made excellent 
tights for the boys, and the Prince was a 
gallant figure in a union suit painted 
with aluminum paint to look like a coat 
of mail. A peacock blue silk tunic, made 
from an old coat lining, gave his costume 
a vivid dash of color, and socks painted 
with aluminum solved the question of 
shoes for him. We discovered that Ham- 
burg embroidery, stiffened with starch and 
gilded, made impressive crowns which 
were light and comfortable. 

The children searched eagerly through 
beoks to find suggestions for costumes 
and settings. Quite by chance they came 
upon Sir Edward Burne-Jones’ paintings 
of Briar Rose and these pictures were 
ereatly enjoyed by the children after thev 
were told that Sleeping Beauty was often 
called Briar Rose. 

It was interesting to watch the develop- 
ment of certain members of the cast. Hid- 
den capacities were discovered in some 
of the pupils. The King’s Fool, the Nurse 
and the Aged Forester had minor parts, 
but they put into them so much initiative 
and earnest work that many in the audi- 
ence remarked about the excellence of 
their acting. It was good for the children 
to feel that they had helped to create 
scmething beautiful. 

Before the rehearsals began, the pupils 
said that fairy tales were silly and refused 
to become interested in them. This atti- 
tude changed decidedly as the play pro- 
gresssed. It gave the teachers an oppor- 
tunity to tell about the origin of fairy 
stories and their important place in litera- 
ture. The children were amazed to find 
that some of the stories were very old, 
and a new respect for tales of fancy and 
romance began to develop. 

All of the pupils taking part in the 
play showed a definite improvement in 
speech reading by the end of the rehears- 
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vls. The fact that only pupils who used 
careful speech could be members of the 
cast, gave all of them a new goal to 
strive for. The children unconsciously ac- 
quired a deal of new language. They 
asked many and various questions, which 
gave the teachers opportunities to review 
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and correct language forms in an infor- 
mal manner. 

The play was not expensive to produce, 
but it did require a great many hours of 
cutside work. However, the teachers felt 
that the results justified the time and the 
effort spent. 





Athletics at the 


By K. D. 


T is generally interesting and informa- 
l tive to watch the effect of a new stimu- 

lus upon a group of pupils. Three 
years ago there were no organized athletic 
teams here. There was not, in the effective 
memory of the present group of students, 
any recollection of organized teams. At 
that time the pupils were given the oppor- 
tunity to form a girls’ basket ball team, a 
boys’ basket ball team and a base ball 
team. It has been illuminating to trace the 
results of this new activity. 

Teachers of the deaf are always inter- 
ested in the effect of new experiences upon 
the desire for new language. In this case 
the results were clearly visible. First, 
there was an immediate demand for new 
words and language forms. All of the 
older pupils wanted to be able to talk and 
write intelligently about the teams and the 
games. Technical terms and_ idiomatic 
phrases were mastered with surprising 
ease, even by those who ordinarily found 
the acquisition of language difficult. Then, 
as the pupils became more conversant with 
the language of athletics, there was a pro- 
nounced increase in newspaper reading. 
To be sure, the sports page was the magnet 
that drew their attention at first, but at 
least there existed a voluntary impulse to 
read the printed page. When the habit of 
newspaper reading became established, it 
was an easy step to a more general perusal 
of the paper; and now the news section 
receives its share of attention. 
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In the matter of character development, 
gains are also apparent. The self-discipline 
necessary for successful team-work has 
been very good for the players. One 
teacher has extended the idea of team- 
work to the classroom, for the benefit of a 
pupil who occasionally upset the work of 
the class by periods of restlessness and in- 
attention. When he was made to feel that 
school was like a game and that all the 
class had to work together like a team to 
win, he willingly cooperated. 

Athletics have been a direct inspiration 
to the pupils in creating a desire for strong, 
active, alert bodies. The study of hygiene 
has taken on a new meaning and purpose 
for them. For the pupils who do not win 
places on the teams, there are regular 
gymnasium classes. The usual formal exer- 
cises are given and there are games and 
races for variety. 

Regular foot-ball is out of the question 
in a school of this size because there are 
not enough large boys to form a team. In 
the fall, Association foot-ball takes its 
place as an out-of-door activity. Last year 
a horseshoe tournament was also held. It 
proved to be a very popular contest. 
The coveted prize was a trophy ingeniously 
contrived from an empty tin can, a piece 
of iron pipe and some wire. It was the 
first contact for many of the pupils with 
the word “loving-cup.” The presentation 
was made in a very formal manner, much 
to the amusement of all. 
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The boys undertook with great enthu- 
siasm the building of a new tennis court. 
Professional help was required to finish 
the court but the pupils all feel the pride 
of ownership in regard to it and are scru- 
pulous in using and caring for it. After 
the rudiments of the game had been learned 
and the intricacies of the scoring system 
had been mastered, two tournaments were 
held; one for the girls and one for the 
boys. The two winners played for the 
championship of the school and another 
trophy was duly presented. The two cups 
now stand side by side on the dining room 
mantel-piece. Presented as a joke and ac- 
cepted in the same vein, they are neverthe- 
less highly regarded because of what they 
represent. 

This spring, the school has purchased 
playground base ball equipment for the 
girls to use. The enthusiasm of the girls 
has been good to see and more than jus- 
tifies the slight expense involved. 

The outdoor winter sports include coast- 
ing, skiing, skating, and snow-shoeing. 
They form an important part of the year’s 
activity because of the length of the winter 
season here. The first two mentioned are 
the most popular. Skiing is valuable in 
developing balance and overcoming awk- 
wardness. 
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With one exception, the games played 
by the basket ball and base ball teams have 
been against teams of hearing children. 
They have afforded contacts which are all 
too few in residential schools. The players 
have been received and treated with cour- 
tesy and good fellowship. It has been a 
wholesome experience for the deaf boys 
and girls to meet normal children on an 
equal footing. It has had the effect of 
modifying their feeling of being cut off 
from the rest of humanity. These contacts 
have also modified the attitude of the hear- 
ing players and of the whole community 
toward the deaf children. Their eyes have 
been opened to the fact that our pupils are 
not oddities to be stared at with wonder- 
ment, but human beings like themselves, 
possessing the same likes and dislikes, the 
same enthusiasms and ambitions, and the 
same faults and virtues. 

As the school is not equipped at present 
to offer an extensive program of vocational 
training, the older pupils have a consider- 
able amount of time for free play. Before 
athletics were introduced, their efforts on 
the playground were largely undirected. 
Now there is a distinctly different attitude. 
There is a definite goal at which to aim. 
Each season brings a new activity and a 
new interest. 





AUSTINE BOY SCOUTS LOWERING THE FLAG AT SUNSET 
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Two New Volta Bureau Publications 


A New Edition of “Visible Speech” 


ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH IN TWELVE LeEs- 
sons, by Alexander Melville Bell. Re- 
vised by Caroline A. Yale. Published 
by the Volta Bureau. Cloth, 92 pp. 
Price $1.00. 

Three generations of teachers have 
struggled with the difficulties of imparting 
speech to deaf children since the day that 
Alexander Graham Bell, a young man of 
twenty-three, arrived in Boston to instruct 
the teachers of the Horace Mann School 
in the use of his father’s system of phonetic 


writing. He had experimented with the 
deaf children in Miss Susanna Hull’s 


school in London, and Miss Fuller grasped 
at the system as a means of improving the 
speech of her pupils. Sixty years have 
passed since then, but Visible Speech stili 
remains one of the most effective tools 
available to the teacher of speech to the 
deaf. 

Professor Bell invented the symbols as 
a universal system of writing language. 
Through his knowledge of phonetics, he 
evolved a picturization of the positions of 
the different speech organs. Any sound 
made by the human voice could be written 
so exactly that anyone familiar with the 
symbols could reproduce the sound. Pho- 
neticians the world over proclaimed the 
value of the symbols, but it is to teachers 
of the deaf that they have proved of the 
greatest service. 

The necessity of writing words phonet- 
ically for a deaf child induced many of 
the early speech teachers to give the sym- 
bols directly to the children. Of late years, 
Visible Speech has been used only in nor- 
mal classes. But used it has been, steadily, 
and it is still a vital subject in the prepara- 
tion of a teacher of speech. 

Rightly used, the symbols are invaluable. 
Misunderstood and wrongly taught, they 
are of no use whatever. When they are sim- 
ply committed to memory and “translated” 
into English and back again, the real pur- 


pose of the picturization is lost. They are 
intended to make the reader think in terms 
of his vocal organs. They are so simple 
that fifteen minutes is long enough for any 
intelligent person to understand the theory, 
after which, if he cares anything at all 
about phonetics, he will find the symbols 
completely fascinating and extraordinarily 
useful. 

Forty years ago, Professor Bell published 
a small, introductory handbook, “English 
Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons.” Its 
purpose was “to teach reading in a frac- 
tion of the time required with common let- 
ters.” It consists of a series of diagrams of 
the positions taken by the vocal organs in 
English speech, with explanations of each 
position, and the corresponding Visible 
Speech symbol. Combinations of the sym- 
bols form elementary reading lessons. The 
person reading must think phonetically, 
as it were, consciously moving his speech 
organs from one position to the next. Con- 
sequently, it is not only a handbook of 
reading, as its author intended, but a hand- 
book of speech teaching. 

Teachers of the deaf have found it so use- 
ful that three editions of the book have 
been exhausted. In 1928, Miss Yale pre- 
pared a fourth edition. Funds were lack- 
ing, however, for its publication, and it is 
only now ready for distribution. 

It would not even at this time be avail- 
able had it not been for the voluntary ef- 
fort of a young enthusiast, who gave his 
time and interest to the work of preparing 
the pages for the printer. Bryant Tucker- 
man, a high school student of Washington, 
came to the Volta Bureau in the spring of 
1931, to study in the library. Having an 
unusual knowledge of phonetics and a deep 
interest in the subject, he became fascinated 
with the Bell Symbols. He went to a boys’ 
camp in the mountains for his vacation, 
but when he heard that the Association was 
holding a summer school in Baltimore, and 
that, at the business meeting, many per- 
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sons familiar with speech teaching would 
be present, he left the camp and came all 
the way to Baltimore. His desire was to 
meet and talk with people who were inter- 
ested in the science of phonetics. He espe- 
cially wanted to meet Miss Christmas, who 
was holding demonstration classes in 
speech teaching at the summer school. He 
spent a whole day talking nothing but pho- 
netics. 

When he returned to school in the fall, 
he visited the Volta Bureau again, and of- 
fered to set the Visible Speech type so that 
Professor Bell’s book could be prepared 
for printing. He came every few days and 
worked in a basement room, often remain- 
ing long after office hours. He set all the 
type by hand. He journeyed to Northamp- 
ton to go over the proofs with Miss Yale, 
and he made all the typographical correc- 
tions for the printer. The Volta Bureau, 
as well as all those who will profit by this 
valuable book, are his debtors. 


Intelligence Tests of Deaf Children 


PsycHoLocicaL Tests APPLIED TO THE 
Dear, by Mary S. Guilmartin, B. S. 
Published by the Volta Bureau. Paper, 
24 pp. Price, twenty cents. 

The variance among the results obtained 
from psychological tests of deaf children 
in the past has arisen from a number of 
causes: language difficulties which made 
the tests necessarily unfair to the deaf, un- 
familiarity with the deaf on the part of 
those doing the testing, and faults intrinsic 
in the tests themselves. The increased in- 
terest in the subject in recent years has re- 
sulted in improvement both in the methods 
of testing and in the tabulation of results, 
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but the striking dissimilarity of many of 
the conclusions drawn has made the whole 
matter an exceedingly involved one. 

A summary of these tests and their 
findings is offered for the benefit not 
only of those engaged in this work, but 
of educators of the deaf who are naturally 
much interested in such experiments. Miss 
Guilmartin gives a brief history of the 
methods of testing deaf children, from the 
crude efforts of David Greeneberger, fifty 
years ago, through the comprehensive Day- 
Fusfeld-Pintner survey, to the numerous 
experiments going on today at Clarke, at 
Central Institute, in Chicago, and in sev- 
eral of the state and day schools. Miss 
Guilmartins attitude is that of critic as 
well as recorder, and she points out un- 
fairnesses in many of the tests as applied to 
the deaf, as well as what she considers fal- 
lacies in the conclusions drawn from them. 

Her survey is extremely interesting and 
valuable, especailly at the present time. 
New tests of deaf children are being con- 
tinually undertaken, as, for instance, the 
recent survey of all the deaf enrolled in the 
Minnesota public schools and the Minne- 
sota State School, conducted by Mary 
Shirley and Florence Goodenough, of the 
University of Minnesota Institute of Child 
Welfare. 

As an evidence of the immediate impor- 
tance of a competent summing up of the 
whole subject of intelligence tests as ap- 
plied to the deaf might be offered the fact 
that the Volta Bureau, in the current week, 
June 6-11, has received requests for infor- 
mation in this respect from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, from the University of Queensland, 
Australia, and from an educator of the 
deaf in Stockholm. 





It is said that once upon a time there was a very beautiful view in the midst of 
great mountains. In order to get the benefit, persons must go out on a dangerous 


ledge. 


So many fell over and were crippled at the bottom that a group of enter- 


prising physicians set up a hospital at the base of the cliff and did a thriving busi- 
ness until somebody came along and put a railing around the cliff, and the hospital 


went out of business. 


When nations have wars, they require hospital service for their civilizations. 
Let us build a rail around the danger by teaching the rising generation how to pre- 
vent the application of force to the settlement of international affairs—Journal of 


the National Education Associaion. 
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ROM various parts of the country 
F come disquieting news that some 

schools for the deaf are havinng their 
appropriations cut to a point where 
school terms are shortened, efficient teach- 
ers lost, and backward steps contemplated 
—all in the name of public benefit. 

It is unhappily true that law-makers in 
general are prone to look at the voting 
present more carefully than at the future. 
It is more popular to build roads than to 
insure the proper training of those who, 
a little later, will traverse them. Because 
children are not in position to battle for 
their cause, the voice of their need is of- 
ten drowned in the babel of sound pro- 
duced by more combative and vocal ele- 
ments of society. It is deplorable public 
policy to hamper our on-coming citizens 
at any time; but there is cruelty added to 
short-sightedness when the on-comers are 
already handicapped. 

To the deaf child, every hour in a well- 
conducted school means distinct gain in 
command of the English language, in 
ability to talk and read lips, in the myr- 
iad other things that prepare him for 
citizenship. Curtail his school term and 
not only are his hours of gain lessened, 
but his hours of loss are increased, for the 
home that can meet his educational needs 
is still rare. 

Deprive him of skilled instruction and 
direction, and not only will he proceed so 
much more slowly that the end of his pe- 
riod of education will arrive before he 
has covered adequate ground, but what he 
gains in school will be of inferior qual- 
ity. The great majority of teachers are 
without salary during the summer months, 
although summer is the time when they 
must spend money on summer schools, 
rest and books if they are to remain effi- 
cient. Proper compensation is essential to 


high standards. 


Certain little sketches from “Years of 
Building,” the autobiography of Dr. Caro- 
line A. Yale, have appeared in these 
pages from time to time and here, as in 
the book, have brought us professional 
help as well as understanding of her vi- 
sion and unwavering strength of purpose. 
It is with pleasure that another contribu- 
tion from Miss Yale is presented this 
month. The subject is 


Reading 


A few years ago, a young girl in her 
teens was admitted to our school. She 
had been under instruction from her very 
early childhood. One of her mother’s 
first questions was, “Is it true that no 
deaf child ever reads with pleasure and 
profit? Is this an impossibility?” 

It seems that she had been told this re- 
peatedly, but she so rebelled against it 
that she brought the question up again 
when entering her daughter in our school. 
We replied that that certainly was not a 
fact, but that we could give no judgment 
of what might be possible in her daugh- 
ter’s case until we had opportunity to ob- 
serve and experiment. 

The young girl was left in our care, 
and at the end of the year returned to her 
home. The following September when she 
came back she was accompanied by a gen- 
erous gift of beautiful books for our chil- 
dren’s library, inscribed “A thank offer- 
ing. —— reads.” 

A few years after she had left our 
school, her mother told us that she read 
much, and that the grade of books read 
was quite as high as that of her hearing 
friends of the same age. Another reminis- 
cence belonging to the same period bears 
on the same subject. 

Two gentlemen from a distant school 
spent a couple of days with us. On the 
first day of their visit, one of them asked 
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if we found it possible to interest our boys 
and girls in reading, saying that to him it 
seemed difficult and well-nigh impossible. 

The day following, we were sitting on 
the porch watching some of the mid-grade 
girls practicing for a may-pole dance. 
Sitting near us were various groups of 
older girls. They had brought with them 
library books to read while they waited. 
One of the gentlemen brought up again 
the question of reading, asking if we had 
ever known one of our pupils really to 
enjoy one of Dickens’ or Thackeray’s 
stories. 

Following my reply I called to me, one 
after another, some of the girls nearby 
who were reading. The first had in her 
hands a copy of “Ramona.” The second 
and fourth were reading Dickens. Far- 
ther down the line appeared a volume of 
Thackery. I had no knowledge what- 
ever of what they were reading when I 
called them to me, but thought it might 
be possible to get some light on the grade 
of books which they enjoyed. 


This summer, as every summer, a host 
of parents will be turning their thoughts 
toward the days when their little folk will 
enter school. To them are offered the 
following suggestions from a teacher of 
long and_ successful experience, Miss 


Amelia De Motte: 


Preparation for School . 


As I look at the little children who 
come to our school every fall, I wish there 
were some way to make the parents see 
the value of treating the deaf child as 
they treat their hearing child. It is. no 
kindness to him to humor him, give him 
all the candy he wants, allow him to do 
things his hearing brothers and sisters are 
not allowed to do. In many communities, 
this little deaf child is the only deaf per- 
son. He is allowed to go behind the 
counters in the store and take candy, 
cookies or crackers. The good natured 
store keeper says, “Oh, let him alone, he’s 
all right. He’s a poor little deaf child.” 


He comes to school and begins his life 
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in a large group with no idea of mine 
and thine. The house mother and teach- 
ers carry on a struggle with tears as an 
accompaniment until he learns that he 
must not take for himself what other peo- 
ple own. 

We all have watched with great plea- 
sure little hearing children go through 
their tricks. “Johnny, where is your 
nose? your hair? your eyes?” “Shake 
hands with me, Johnnny.” The deaf child 
could do the same things if his mother 
would give a little time and attention to 
it. Begin with two objects and two ac- 
tions, a ball, a shoe, jump and walk, 
Speak the words over and over to him, 
being careful that he is looking at your 
mouth. Point to the objects as he asso- 
ciates the movement of your lips with 
these objects and actions, add others—a 
top, other toys he is playing with, and 
parts of the body: mouth, hair, arm, etc. 
His mind will be quickened, his attention 
fixed, the habit of watching the mouths of 
those around him will be established, and 
he will take an increased interest in what 
is going on in his world. 

A great deal can be done at home to- 
ward preparing children for writing. 
Many children come to us with no notion 
of what a pencil and paper are for. Why 
not give them a pencil and paper and let 
them scribble or draw? They are learning 
to hold the pencil and make marks and 
the drawings are more or less successful 
attempts at self expression. 

There are many very helpful toys and 
games in our stores: books, picture puz 
zles, simple drawing or painting books, 
work in cutling out pictures, and con- 
struction sets. These are along the line 
of the sense training we do the first weeks 
of school as introductory to speech and 
speech reading and writing. Many of 
them could be provided for the child at 
home and would serve to teach him to 
use his hands, make him more observant, 
lead him to be more dependent on himself, 
and keep him busy in good constructive 
employment. 
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Association Notes 


Summer School for 1933 
terete: are well under way 


for conducting the 1933 Association 

Summer School as an integral de- 
partment of the University of Chicago. The 
fact that next year is World’s Fair Week in 
the Windy City, that Chicago offers splen- 
didly organized and integrated work in 
education and that there will be a wealth of 
observation and practice material ready to 
hand makes this announcement of partic- 
ular interest. Centrally located, Chicago 
should draw from every direction. Condi- 
tions of attendance will be decidedly favor- 
able. Special features which have never 
been offered before should materially en- 
rich the course of study. This is one of the 
most significant developments in the Asso- 
ciation’s teacher training program. 


Membership 


Membership in the Association is a 
splendid index of the quality of its service 
and the attitude toward this service on the 
part of those associated with the training 
of the deaf. Tabulations for May show 
that we have gained considerably in teach- 
er memberships, lacking but four of hav- 
ing the largest teacher affiliation in the 
history of the organization. Increases 
were noted in the number of parents, of 
friends of the deaf, and of foreign mem- 
berships. Schools and libraries indicated 
a slight advance. In fact, the only class in 
which there was a loss was in member- 
ships of physicians. May is not a par- 
ticularly active month in concentrated ef- 
fort to secure members; increases are 
always anticipated in June, and there is 
reason to think that this will be true of 
the month just closed. It is especially 
gratifying to be able to report these facts 
despite the depression. 


Summer Training 


An article in the Journal of Education 
recently characterized 1932 as “a summer 
school year.” The author, Dr. Peterson, 


cites the necessity for increasing personal 
equipment as a provision against retire- 
ment or replacement. The over supply of 
teachers, the raising of standards and read- 
justment of curricula, with the present 
necessity for economy, offer opportunities 
to school boards to eliminate the less well 
equipped and replace them with teachers 
who are keeping up-to-date through per- 
sonal application. 

Teachers of the deaf sense the wisdom of 
“keeping abreast” through summer study. 
Advance inquiry has indicated a represen- 
tative enrollment in the Association School 
at the University of California. Registra- 
tions have come from every section of the 
United States. Unless further disturbances 
occur to affect possible employment next 
year, the student body at Los Angeles 
should be more cosmopolitan than that of 
any other summer session. 

In addition to those who will be regis- 
tered for classes in the Association Sum- 
mer School, there are scores of teachers of 
the deaf pursuing courses in other ac- 
credited institutions. Members of our pro- 
fession as a group average only sixty hours 
of training of college grade, which is about 
equal to the training of teachers of hearing 
children in rural communities, as com- 
pared with the ninety hour average of spe- 
cially prepared teachers of hearing chil- 
dren. Deaf children will benefit by the fact 
that their teachers dedicate a part of the 
vacation period to self improvement. 


Certification 


The registration service of the Associa- 
tion continues to function consistently. 
Daily requests for application blanks keep 
the force occupied with new demands for 
service. Reports from secondary and col- 
legiate institutions enable us to complete 
several certificates each week. These are 
going out as rapidly as the records are 
completed and vertified. A number of 
schools are now virtually one hundred per- 
cent registered on a voluntary basis. 
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lowa’s Report on the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 


HE report of the committee for the 
deaf and hard of hearing of the 
Iowa White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection was issued 
in April. The committee comprised twelve 
members: Mrs. E. C. Evans, State Agent 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Chairman; 
Mr. M. S. Hester of the Iowa School for 
the Deaf, Secretary; Mr. Tom L. Ander- 
son, Dr. J. S. Long and Mr. O. L. Me- 
Intire of the Iowa School for the Deaf; 
Dr. E. R. Coffee of the Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Health; Miss Jeannette McGregor 
of the State Family Welfare Bureau; Mrs. 
Jennie Wills of the Davenport Oral Day 
School; Miss Elizabeth Rankin of the Des 
Moines School of Speech Reading; Dr. 
James A. Downing, Mr. Roll Grigsby, and 
Miss Mary Kelley. 

After repeating the general recommen- 
dation of the White House Conference 
sub-committee on the deaf and the hard 
of hearing, and outlining the existing ac- 
tivities in Iowa, the report offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

That steps be taken for an early survey 
for the discovery of deafness and hearing 
impairment among school children, that 
audiometric surveys be made by a com-, 
petent staff member of the Iowa State 
University of all school children in towns 
with a population of 10,000 and over and 
in one representative county where both 
towns and rural districts are included. 

That every child found to have im- 
paired hearing be given medical attention. 

That all chidren found to have defective 
hearing which retards their progress be 
placed in classes for special instruction in 
lipreading, or, if they are found in iso- 
lated communities where special classes 
are impracticable, be sent to the state 
school at Council Bluffs. 

That provision be made for day schools 
in the larger cities, wherever 7 pupils or 
more are found. 


That a uniform state course of study 
in language, speech, and lipreading be 
outlined and adopted. 

That the compulsory educational law as 
it affects the deaf be rigidly enforced. 

That all teachers employed in the pub- 
lic schools for teaching lipreading be re- 
quired to have special training for the 
work. 

That all teachers employed in the day 
schools and the state residential school be 
required to show a registration certificate 
in either the Conference of Executives of 
Schools for the Deaf or the Association. 

That special equipment such as amplify- 
ing devices and visual education material 
be provided for day schools. 

That provision be made for research, 
to include standard tests of ability and 
achievement in both day and residential 
schools. 

That vocational training be particularly 
stressed. That pupils in the day schools 
where no such provision is made be trans- 
ferred to the residential school at the age 
of 14 to 16. That better facilities for 
vocational training be provided at the 
state residential schools. 

That provision be made at the Iowa 
School for the Deaf for the better training 
of teachers. 

That a program of education among 
parents of hard of hearing children be 
carried out by local boards of education 
for the prevention of deafness. 

That the cooperation of leagues for the 
hard of hearing be solicited in the carry- 
ing out of this program, especially as it 
affects the hard of hearing child. 

That the Iowa State Board of Education 
be asked to obtain from the General As- 
sembly of Iowa an appropriation of 
$5,000 annually for the higher education 
of worthy deaf boys and girls. 

That the paradoxical situation created 


(Continued on page 327) 
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Getting the Facts Straight 


“Everybody knows about the phonograph 
of Edison which is one of the greatest in- 
ventions of all times, although few have 
heard about the invention of the telephone 
by Philipp Reiss demonstrated before the 
Society of Physics, October 26, 1861. Many 
know of the later improvement by Alexan- 
der Graham Bell and about the Hertzian 
waves and the invention of the vacuum 
tube in the radio apparatus by Dr. Lee De 
Forest.”—Dr. Emit AMBERG in “The Rain- 
bow.” 

“Probably no inventor ever lived who 
could and did show a clearer title to his in- 
vention. In every suit fought on the Bell 
patents (ultimately there were something 
like six hundred of them) the courts sus- 
tained Bell as the original inventor. Five 
suits were carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the five decisions 
were for Bell. Testimony was taken for 
years on end, patent offices were ransacked, 
eminent professors of physics were invoked 
as experts, and not a shred of evidence 
could be produced to show that any one be- 
fore Bell had discovered a way to talk by 
telegraph.” — CATHERINE MACKENZIE in 
“Alexander Graham Bell.” 





lowa’s High School Work Recognized 


Admission to the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
evidences the thorough manner in which 
the high school department of the Iowa 
School for the Deaf has been organized. 


-QURCMISCELEANY: 














This Association has very definite rulings. 
Its standards are as constant as they are 
high. The school which secures member- 
ship has qualified in every respect: the req- 
uisite number of instructors with the req- 
uisite training; the minimum of required 
equipment; a course of study which con- 
forms to the accepted measure of qualita- 
tive and quantitative units; and sequences 
marking a well organized curriculum. Su- 
perintendent McIntire has evidently done a 
workmanlike job. In this he has served not 
only his own school and the young people 
who will attend it, but the whole field of 
education for the deaf. 

This step, which has the endorsement of 
the Iowa School trustees and the Iowa State 
Department of Education, is significent in 
that it is in line with the position taken by 
Dr. Wilbur and many other leaders in edu- 
cational thought: that the state should pro- 
vide the secondary as well as the primary 
education of all of its children. It will not 
at once be practicable for many schools for 
the deaf to emulate the example set by 
Iowa, but the high mark has been set, and 
great interest will be aroused by every de- 
velopment of the educational program in 
the Iowa School. 


Are Children Less Important Than 
Prize Animals? 

The eight page quarterly published by 
the Nebraska State Board for Vocational 
Education prints in its April issue a stir- 
ring article by J. R. Jewell on the reha- 
bilitation of disabled persons. Mr. Jewell 
offers some very pertinent remarks con- 
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cerning the educational provisions for the 
deaf made by the Nebraska legislature. 
He estimates that, if the 144%4% ratio 
given by Dr. Fowler and Dr. Fletcher 
holds good in Nebraska, 47,000 of Ne- 
braska’s 325,000 school children have 
some degree of hearing defect. The Ne- 
braska statute defines as deaf “any person 
of sound mind who by reason of defective 
hearing cannot profitably be educated in 
the public schools as other children are.” 
The statutes provide day schools for the 
deaf, authorizing the school boards to es- 
tablish and maintain them, and providing 
that the state treasurer is authorized to 
reimburse the district establishing such a 
day school on a minimum of $150.00 per 
year per pupil. The law further provides 
that “it shall be the duty of every teacher 
engaged in teaching in the schools of the 
state, separately and carefully, to test and 
examine every child under his jurisdiction 
to ascertain if such a child is suffering 
from defective sight or hearing or dis- 
eased teeth or breathes through its 
mouth.” 


“I wonder,” says Mr. Jewell, “if the 
members of the legislature that passed 
that bill would accept the opinion of the 
average school teacher regarding the pos- 
sible indisposition of a prize animal. Yet 
they decreed that the parents of 325,000 
Nebraska children should be guided in the 
important matters of vision and hearing 
of their children by the judgment of these 
same teachers whose minds and lives are 
already crowded with responsibilities. 
Did the gentlemen who passed that bill 
realize that theoretically at least they ob- 
ligated the state of Nebraska to spend 
seven million dollars annually on the 
training of 47,000 children in Nebraska 
and that they quite definitely charged Ne- 
braska’s school teachers with the respon- 
sibility for saying where the money should 
be spent? . .. . We are paying in in- 


creased school costs all over the state, 
paying for teachers to teach classes that 
are retarded by so called dull and lag- 
gard pupils ‘who have eyes but see not 
well,’ and by inattentive pupils ‘who have 
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ears but hear not well.’ After school days 
are over, then what? Inattentive, laggard 
citizens in a busy harried world. They 
don’t fit. Jobs are denied them. Their 
work is casual and inefficient ... . 
“Prevention of the whole sordid situa- 
tion is so simple. A few audiometers in 
the hands of competent persons could, 
within two or three years’ time, test the 
hearing of children in all schools of the 
state. Detailed individual examinations 
would be necessary only for those show- 
ing defects on first tests. Proper treat- 
ment at early ages would restore most of 
these to normal. Lip-reading and special 
classes for those with permanent defects 
would enable the most of the balance to 
carry on normally. Vocational training 
would be provided for those whose defects 
were most severe so that the handicap 
would not affect their ability to work.” 


——_- —_____ 


Gallaudet’s Spring Fashion Show 


Gallaudet College held its annual Spring 
Fashion Show on Saturday morning, May 
fourteenth. A brief program preceded it, 
including an address by Mr. Alan Cram- 
matte, four tableaux from the life of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, and demon- 
strations in the use of speech and lip 
reading. The demonstrations were given 
by the primary classes of Kendall School 
under the direction of Mrs. Benning and 
Mrs. White. 

The frocks exhibited in the Fashion 
Show were all made in the sewing classes 
at the College. A large clock in the cen- 
ter of the stage formed the entrance for 
the models. The hands of the clock were 
turned to indicate the hour of the day at 
which the costumes could appropriately 
be worn. Many lovely dresses for school, 
street, afternoon and evening, in an array 
of bright new spring colors, were dis- 
played. 

Dainty hand-colored programs were pre- 
pared by the printing and art classes. The 
clock which was used to such good ad- 
vantage in the fashion show, was also de- 
signed in the art class. 


—R. B. B. 
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Contemporary Knowledge of Deaf- more factors than h), 
ness—An Otologist’s Summary those found in the 
, ear itself, that “the 
THE MopeRN CONCEPTION OF DEAFNESS, Ss ciesduad uaa 
by Harold Hays, M.A. M.D. FACS. 3. ae: : 
The Larv ‘ 3858 W : is definitely con- 
e arymgoscope, JOO estminster nected with the 
Place, St Louis, Mo. Cloth, 149 pp. body system and = 
Price, $2. that it is impos- 
This volume is a scientific treatise on sible to bring 
deafness as considered from many points about hearing 
of view. The author is a practicing otol- acuity unless one 
ogist who has had contact with thousands is willing to take 
of hard of hearing persons and has had into account vari- 
unusually varied opportunities to study 0US pathological conditions . . . and also 


the problems presented by defective hear- 
ing. He presents, in a conscise form, the 
knowledge he has gained, offering a con- 
sideration not only of the physiology and 


anatomy of the organs of hearing, the 
causation of deafness and methods of 
treatment, but also the sociological, per- 


sonal, and economic results to the indi- 
vidual of a loss of hearing. The little vol- 
ume is really a handbook of deafness. The 
purely medical topics are offered in such 
a way that the layman will understand 
them. The hard of hearing will find ad- 
mirably clear and condensed accounts of 
the anatomy and pathology of the ear, of 
the newer conceptions of causes of deaf- 
ness, and of possible methods of allevia- 
tion. On the other hand, physicians who 
have given their attention exclusively to 
the physiological side of deafness, may 
obtain much enlightenment from Dr. 
Hays’ presentation of the mental aspects 
of the problem. 

Dr. Hays stresses frequently his convic- 
tion that functions of the ear depend upon 


the psychological reactions of the patient. 
. In treating hard of hearing people, one 
must realize two facts. First, he is treating 
a definite ailment which he should improve, 
if possible, and secondly he is treating an 
individual whose entire life’s happiness de- 
pends on how much his mental attitude 
toward his ailment can be overcome.” 


The much more widespread detection 
of deafness incident upon the use of the 
audiometer has made the problems of the 
herd of hearing child a distinct part of 
the work of the otologist, who must con- 
sider educational and vocational adjust- 
ment and lip reading instruction as con- 
tributing to his efforts to benefit his pa- 
tients. Also, the increased study of causa- 
tion of deafness in childhood has led to 
preventive measures, which may eliminate 
many potential cases of adult deafness. 


In his effort to make the volume as use- 
ful as possible, Dr. Hays has asked others 
to contribute chapters, which round out 
the information offered. Miss Annetta 
Peck treats of “The Sociological Prob- 
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lems of Deafness”; Miss Estelle Samuel- 
sen, of “Lip Reading”; Dr. Douglas Mac- 
farland contributes to the chapter on 
“Hearing Aids’; Dr. Arthur J. Cramp 
discusses “Fads, Frauds, Systems and 
Nestrums”; Mr. William McFee expresses 
his personal reactions to his own deaf- 
ress; Dr. Harris Taylor writes of “The 
Deaf Mute Problem,” and Miss Betty C. 
Wright winds up the book with a chapter 
on “Overcoming Handicaps in Hearing.” 

Altogether, it is a work which every otol- 
ogist and every educator of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing should own, and 
which the hard of hearing themselves 
should study attentively. 


—H. M. 


A Swedish Review of a Volta Bureau 
Publication 





Foreword: The following review of 
“The Story of Lip Reading” was pub- 
lished in Meddelanden, the official organ 
of the Swedish Association for the Wel- 
fare of the Deaf. The author, Carin Lag- 
erberg, is a teacher of the deaf, who was 
sv successful that the school in which she 
taught in Stockholm paid her expenses to 
America for a year’s study at Clarke 
School. When she arrived in the United 
States in 1930, although she had learned 
to read English, she did not understand 
the language as spoken. In one year she 
not only learned to speak and understand 
English, but put forth such fine effort 
that she was graduated last June from the 
Clarke Normal Department with high 
henors. Young—she is only twenty-five—- 
enthusiastic, and absorbed in her profes- 
sion, she is an inspiration to other work- 
ers in her field. She happens to be, by 
the way, the only foreign teacher who has 
applied for and received an Association 
Certificate —EbITor. 

“*The Story of Lip Reading’ is the first 
attempt to give a complete historic pres- 
entation of the development of that me- 
dium of communication, which is at the 
same time an art and a science: namely, 
lip reading. 
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“The author describes in a singularly 
interesting way the very earliest applica- 
tion of lip reading to instruction of the 
deaf which history records. About 1600, 
Juan Pablo Bonet, with patience and per- 
severance, gave instruction to Don Luis 
de Velasco. He taught the young count to 
talk as distinctly as a person with normal 
hearing and ‘He could understand what 
others said so well that he did not miss 
enything of a whole day’s conversation!’ 

“From the earliest isolated attempts in 
different countries to help the deaf by 
teaching them to perceive the spoken word 
by observing the lips and the tongue mo- 
tions of the one speaking, and thus giving 
them a compensation for defective hear- 
ing, we come down to the development of 
lebialogy in Spain, France, Germany, and 
England. 

“Last is described the remarkable de- 
velopment of lip reading in the United 
States and everything which, in our day, 
is done for the deaf in America. 


“One chapter in the book is devoted to 
Miss Martha Bruhn, who herself became 
extremely deaf at an early age. In a stir- 
ring way is depicted her silent conflict 
against her own deafness, her benefit 
from instruction in lip reading, and later 
her untiring struggle to communicate such 
teaching to all the deaf in America. She 
has now her own institute in Boston, 


‘where part private and part class instruc- 


tion in lip reading is given according to 
the German Muller-Walle Method _intro- 
duced to America and adapted by her to 
the English language. Miss Bruhn is an 
outstandingly able lip reader, not only in 
her mother tongue, German, but also in 
the English and French languages. Over 
1,500 persons have through her received 
instruction in labialogy. Thus her un- 
usual institute has created teachers of 
labialogy. 

“The finest chapter in the book treats 
of Mr. Nitchie, executive head of a school 
for the hard of hearing in New York. The 
author talks about him in a simple and 
unassuming way, but between the lines 
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runs a stream of quiet wonder and thank- 
fulness for the dominant personality of 
this man of international calibre, who 
should be known by all that work for the 
welfare of the hard of hearing. 


“He who seeks statistical data in the 
history of lip reading will find it without 
difficulty, set down in exact chronological 
order. He who would delve more deeply 
into some special part of the history will 
find of great value the complete literary 
exposition at the end of every chapter. 
And he who devotes an hour of his lei- 
sure time to the reading of this book will 
very surely have his interest in the deaf 
strengthened and in one way or another 
will endeavor to support this beneficent 
werk, which in our day strives for the 
welfare of the deaf in the whole civilized 
world.” 

—Carin LAGERBERG. 
Translated by ANNA C. Cook. 


eee ESSERE 


A Catalogue of Books Relating 
to the Deaf 


CATALOGUE OF THE LiprARY FOR DEAF 
EpucaTion. Compiled by Charles W. 
E. Leigh, M. A., Librarian of the Vic- 
toria Univers'ty of Manchester. Man- 
chester University Publications No. 
CCXIX. The University Press, Man- 
chester, 1932. Price 10/6 net. 


This is an excellent reference book for 
anyone interested in any phase of work 
for the deaf. The Library of Deaf Edu- 
cation was established in Manchester in 
1919 after a grant had been received from 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Out 
of this grant, in addition to other books, 
the Arnold Library was purchased from 
the National College for Teachers of the 
Deaf. The cost of maintenance and ad- 
ministration is borne by the Council of 
the University of Manchester. There are 
about 7,000 books in the library, includ- 
ing works dealing with the various sys- 
tems of teaching the deaf, lip reading, 
speech training, psychology of speech and 
hearing, phonetics, acoustics, and the anat- 
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omy, physiology and diseases of the ear, 
as well as sociological, historical and 
other works concerning the deaf. The li- 
brary also contains sets of the chief pe- 
riodicals relating to the deaf issued in 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and the United States. 

These are all listed in both author and 
subject indices, and the date of publica- 
tion given for each volume. The catalog 
comprises 143 pages and is beautifully 
printed and bound. It is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature on the education of 
the deaf. Whether or not its possessor 
ever has access to the University of Man- 
chester library, he has at hand a compre- 
hensive and reliable bibliography of 
works relating to deafness. 

The present reviewer feels justified in 
criticising the title. Just what is “deaf 
education?” Can any education be deaf? 
We are not unaware that this loose appli- 
cation of the word “deaf” appears fre- 
quently in print in England, but we can- 
not help protesting against it, even though 
we have met, in American conversational 
speech, “deaf schools” and “deaf teach- 
er” (where the teacher was not deaf). The 
mind revolts against accepting “deaf edu- 
cation” and “deaf library” as applied to 
an impressive public institution and a 
scholarly book. 

—Harriet Montacue_. 


A Little Book for Parents 
“To Parents of Little Deaf Children” is 


an attractive booklet recently issued by 
the South Dakota School for the Deaf. It 
comprises a number of helpful articles on 
various phases of the education of the 
deaf child, with an explanatory foreword 
by Superintendent E. S._ Tillinghast. 
There are many valuable suggestions in 
the different chapters. Parents are told 
what they may expect of their children 
and how they may supplement the work 
of the school with the proper attention at 
home. Several articles on the pre-school 
child offer practical suggestions for home 
training. 
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For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted, in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 
eyeglasses are fitted .... for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical to try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deaf- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a small number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss . . . will give you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. VR and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 
makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon 
of the greatest value as an efficient hear- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Things You Can Teach Your Child 
at Home 


(Continued from page 299) 


matter of course, as his share toward the 
family comfort. If he doesn’t learn this 
while he is young, he may turn out as a 
young married deaf woman we know, who 
levies on her hearing brothers and sisters 
for little luxuries her husband cannot af. 
ford, “because I am deaf!” However, 
whatever the allowance, see that it in- 
volves figuring, and stretching occasion- 
ally, or reducing, to provide things your 
child wants (also to provide arithmetic). 

Make your big boy (or girl) add up 
the grocer’s bill, or the garage bill, to 
see if it is correct. Send him to the bank 
to make out deposit slips, after you have 
shown him how. If he can have his own 
bank book this summer, he will be thrilled 
by this bit of his education. If you take a 
trip, have him find out the train fare, and 
the time the train starts, gets back, ete. 
Let him send a money order or two, and 
buy the family movie tickets, and be re- 
sponsible for filling the family church 
envelopes properly, every week. If house- 
hold repairs require the taking of mea- 
surements, let him take them. Your own 
ingenuity will suggest a great deal more 
practical arithmetic. 

Language practice must be motivated 
for the big boy or girl. Young people— 
especially girls — like to keep diaries, 
usually. But be careful that what we 
teachers call “deafy” language doesn't 
creep into the diaries. See that the nat- 
ural language of hearing people is the 
standard. If you can let your young per- 
son entertain frequently, and write his 
own invitations, his own letters of accep- 
tance and regret, and his own “thank 


you” notes for birthday gifts, this will he | 


valuable language practice. Of course, 


you will help him with suggestions, and 
corrections, but let the letters be his own. 

If he has a kodak, let him keep a 
“Vacation Book,” if he wishes, to show 
kis friends when he goes back to school. 
If this book has his accounts of vacation 
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trips, plentifully illustrated with his own 
snap shots, he will be proud of it. Or he 
can make a collection of leaves or flowers, 
with descriptions under each specimen. 

If he has a small brother or sister, just 
learning to read, he might want to make 
an experience reading book for the little 
tot, with snapshot illustrations. He would 
benefit even more than the smaller child. 

Don’t forget that every time our young 
people go to the movies, they have a bet- 
ter lesson in current events and geography 
in the News pictures and the Travelogue 
than we could give them in hours of old 
time drill work. 

Do not force too much “school work” 
on the big boy or girl during vacation 
days. The smaller deaf child will be 
proud to do it. The older one has his 
ewn ideas about vacation, his own rights, 
too. He needs all the fun and out door 
exercise he can get — all the experiences. 
But whenever you can adroitly bring in a 
bit of school learning, to use it or im- 
prove it or show your child how neces- 
sary it is, how useful, of course you will 
take advantage of the opportunity. Good 
luck to you! May you and your child 
have a happy summer together—the best 
summer you have ever had! 





Iowa’s Report on the Deaf 

(Continued from page 320) 
by the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation laws, whereby handicapped peo- 
ple are practically barred from employ- 
ment in industry, be relieved by amend- 
ment in favor of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing, to the end that employers will 
not fear to employ qualified deaf or hard 
of hearing applicants. 





There is one irreducible minimum for 
effective teaching. This one basic require- 
ment is good teaching. Such service can be 
expected only from men and women of 
broad training and high personal qualities. 
Such people are everywhere and always in 
demand.—Davin E. WecLEIN, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 


CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual —_. aes 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual...» $17.00 
Series III. Myths _____ $10.00 
Suis I, Diand DO ___...__. ae 
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Theco 
St. Charles 


Occupying Entire Block 
On the Boardwalk 
At New Jersey Avenue 


Atlantic City 


y ta a 








A Smart Hotel in 
America’s 
Smartest Resort 


COOL ROOMS, superb meals, guest- 
entertainment, make summer days at 
the St. Charles halcyon days. It’s 
great to be refreshed, cool, happy, at 
this famous seashore hotel during hot 
weather. Surf bathing direct from 
hotel. European or American plan. 


IDEAL 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 


ATTRACTIVE 
RATES 
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Jean and Her Father 
(Continued from page 308) 


time, she exclaimed, “Look, many water!” 
Her connected sentences began in this way, 
I relate these incidents to show that she 
did have the characteristics of a deaf child, 
for, to be frank, one who did not know of 
her early difficulties might doubt that she 
was ever different from what she is now. 

At the table, I taught her not only the 
names of the different foods, but also how 
they were produced, and from what ani- 
mals the meat came. Instead of teaching 
steak as “steak,” I first called it “cow,” and 
afterwards taught her the correct word. 
Pork-chop was “hog” at first. It was 
amusing to visitors to hear Jean ask for 
“hog,” ’ or “sheep.” 

Jean has a very inquisitive mind. When- 
ever she saw anything she did not under- 
stand, she would say, “Father, what?” 
Usually her first word when she greeted me 
was a question. She saw the hearing chil- 
dren carrying books to school and she 
wanted one. I bought her a little primer, 
like the ones used in the public school. The 
first lesson was “A goat ate some grass.” 
She said, “Where is the grass?” I took her 
out on the lawn and showed her the grass. 
The next lesson was “A little red hen 
planted a seed.” She said, “Where is the 
seed?” This was easy, as the picture of 
the seed was there, but she went on, ““Where 
is the planted?” I got a seed, took her out 
into the garden, and dug a hole and planted 
it. She asked innumerable questions that 
were extremely difficult to answer. For in- 
stance, when she saw a “For rent” sign, she 
said, “Father, for rent, what?” 

I think that most deaf children have 
some residual hearing. This can be culti- 
vated and developed until it is of practical 
use. My advice to any parent is to assume 
that the child does have some hearing and 
treat her as though she did have, even 
though you are not sure. In giving Jean 
auricular training, I began by placing her 
in a row with the other children, all with 
their backs turned. I clapped my hands. 
The hearing children were told to jump at 
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the sound. After Jean understood what was 
expected of them, I would tell the others 
to remain still. If Jean heard the sound 
and the others failed to jump, it was her 
privilege to give them a spanking. All of 
our lessons were given in the spirit of play. 

Many persons were skeptical and thought 
that, instead of hearing the sound of the 
clapping, Jean felt the draft created by the 
impact of my hands. I began whistling in- 
stead of clapping. Afterwards, I placed 
her in another room, and she would still 
respond to the whistle. I had watched Jean 
so minutely that I was sure she heard al- 
though others were still skeptical. When 
she had a cold I could not get any response 
from her, but as she recovered from the 
cold, she responded again to the clapping 
and the whistle. This made me feel certain 
that she was hearing. With practice, I was 
able to give her words with my mouth close 
to her ear. I have kept this up constantly, 
until now, speaking close to her ear and 
using a loud tone, I can carry on a con- 
versation with her. 

In closing, I should like to say to you 
who have deaf children that the possibili- 
ties of the future are very bright. Your 
children can become happy, useful, and al- 
most normal citizens if you are willing to 
do your part and make the sacrifices that 
are necessary. If you are, the possibilities 
are unlimited. 





New Summer Course at Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee State Teachers College 
offers a course on the education of the 
hard of hearing as part of its summer 
school course in education and_psychol- 
ogy. This is a new course designated to 
prepare teachers to meet the needs of 
hard of hearing children in the elemen- 
tary schools and in special classes. It in- 
cludes methods of testing, diagnosis, lip 
reading, corrective speech work, the train- 
ing of residual hearing and curriculum con- 
struction. Hearing aids, the social and 
medical aspects of deafness and modern re- 
search and experimentation are given con- 
sideration. A will be conducted 


daily. 


clinic 
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The Minuet—Graduation Day, 1932 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


=P) 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 
Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 
public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 
617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
inzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
18th Year 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Dallas School of Lip Reading 
Edna Sanford Washington, Principal 
Private and Class Instruction for Adults and 
Children 
NITCHIE & MULLER-WALLE METHODS 
43241. Gaston Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Phone 8-3779 








REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice” 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 


Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 
Price, $2.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











The Volta Review 


The Rhode Island School Presents a 
Pageant 


The pupils of the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf presented, on the evening of 
May 24, a pageant of the early times in 
Rhode Island. Ten episodes were drama- 
tized, featuring: the Vikings; the story of 
Roger Williams; the “Providence Tea 
Party”; General Nathaniel Green; George 
Washington; Gilbert Stuart, the painter; 
and a flag drill representing fourteen na. 
tionalities. Eighty of the present pupils 
and four graduates of the school took 
part. The text of the pageant was written 
by Carol Brown Orlowsky, wife of one of 
the instructors. The programs, scenery, 
and many of the costumes were made by 
the pupils. 





Graduation Exercises at Miss 
Reinhardt’s 


The pupils of Miss Reinhardt’s School 
gave an attractive out-of-door program on 
Commencement Day, June 11. The Bi- 
centennial spirit prevailed, and the teach- 
ers and many of the pupils were in Revo- 
lutionary costumes. After exhibitions of 
the work in the different grades, diplomas 
were presented to the graduate students 
and to one normal student. Then the 
older boys and girls danced a minuet and 
a Virginia reel, and presented a series of 
tableaux showing episodes in the life of 
George Washingtor. 





A Camp for the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing 


(Continued from page 305) 


speech of their hard of hearing associates. 
The normal hearing students did not by 
any means develop a superiority complex. 
Their attitude was one of service at all 
times. In all camp activities, but especially 
during conversation at meal time, the hear- 
ing students were ever on the alert to help 
their fellow students over a rough place. 
Good ears saved the day more than once.” 

Altogether, Camp Bluebird seems to be 
an experiment worth watching and worth 
imitating. 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


I meant to do my work today— 
But a brown bird sang in the apple tree 
And a butterfly flitted across the field 
And all the leaves were calling me. 


And the wind went sighing over the land 
Tossing the grasses to and fro 

And a rainbow held out its shining hand— 
So what could I do but laugh and go? 

—Richard Le Gallienne. 
* * * 

Is virtue then so remote? I have only to 

show a desire for virtue, and lo! it is here. 
—Confucius. 
* * * 

Get outside yourself, but take your im- 
agination with you. Be a bit of an artist 
and not too much a mere recorder. 

—Joseph Jastrow. 
* * * 

Vivid imaginations are very common in 
children. 
form pictures in his mind, he begins an in- 
ner life of his own, and the question of its 
guidance, whether toward good or evil, be- 
comes one of supreme importance. The 
directive influence in such guidance is 
environment, 


When once a child begins to 


—Katerina Breshkovskaia. 
* * * 

Since big joys are few and far between, 
it behooves us to cultivate the art of enjoy- 
ing small pleasures. 

—Newton Newkirk. 
* * * 

A particle of sand would be nothing if 
it did not have its background in the whole 
physical world. 

—Rabindranath Tagore. 
* * * 

No man knows how far his circle of in- 
fluence reaches. It is best he should not, 
80 he but keeps it good. 

—Edward W. Emerson. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 








THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Invites the delegates of the 1932 Conference to 
our club room, 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 
Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids— 
electric and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ 
experience in specialized service. Without obligation 
write to or call on : 


D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 








BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book ee 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes___$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_—$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations. $1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 
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The Story of Lip Reading 


BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by 


HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 


history of this art. 


An interest compelling narrative . ... The 
manner in which it is told is itself a striking 
feature of the book. . . . It is more than a re- 
cital of bare facts; it has caught the spirit of a 
great movement. It is properly a “human docu- 
ment—” the Biography of Lip Reading. 
—Amerjcan Annals of the Deaf. 


Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 








Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 


By Corinne RocHELEAU AND Resecca Mack 


If you are interested in either the deaf 
or the blind, you should know something 
about those who are struggling against 
both deprivations. This book is at once 
an indictment, a challenge, and an in- 
spiration. 


Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Price, $2.00 plus postage 


































The Volta Review 


AND 


CoMPILED BY JOHN A. FERRALL 





Shakespeare.—The recent opening 0 
a splendid new Shakespearean library at 
Washington, D. C., has reminded a corre 
spondent of a story told by Noel Coward, 
the English actor. He told of a tourist whe 
had been staying for a few days at Strat 
ford-on-Avon and who one day said, jok 
ingly, to his landlady, “Who is this Shake. 
speare I hear so much about down here?) 
Was he really a very great man?” 

“Lor’, sir,” replied the lady in all seri 
“’e wern’t thought nothing of f 
when I was a gal. It’s the Americans as ’as i 
made *im what ’e is.” 


ousness, 


The Observant Child.—It was last 
March, of course, but this is a good time 
to discuss cold weather. At any rate the 
teacher was talking about the month—how 
it secured its name, its reputation for high 
winds, and so on. And then she turned to 
poetical quotations and such and finally 
demanded of the class, “What is it that 
comes in like a lion and goes out like a 
lamb?” The answer came quickly from 
one of the small pupils, and was something § 
of a surprise. “Daddy,” said the child, 
positively. 


Declined To Serve.—Yes, indeed, just 
what use is hearing, anyway? One of the § 
office workers had died and they were try- 
ing to get some of his associates to act as 
pall bearers. 

“Wot it mane, dis polar bear?” inquired § 
one of the green workers, a Swede. 

“That’s an animal that sits around on} 
icebergs and eats snow and fish,” said the 
man addressed. B ee 

The Swede looked rather startled. “Ay 8 36 
tank Ay no serve,” he declared, finally. 


